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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


| . — rn —— | ae 


For the Register and Observer. 


POETRY SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO MUSIC. 
NO. XI, 
Tune: Missionary Hymn, 
For a Juvenile School. 
1 An aspect meek and lowly, 
A temper, ever mild, 
And conversation holy 
Becomes the favored child> 
*T is thus should be requited 
The parent’s tender care, 
Ten thousand gifts united, 
Which happy children share. 


2 Through all our budding season, 
Through all the bloom of youth, . 

We ’Il cultivate our reason, 

And pluck the flowers of truth, 
Regard the bright example 

The young Emmanuel set, 
°T will Jead to pleasures ample, 

And never cause regret. 


3 In early, constant duty 
There ’s little fear of harm; 
It robes the world in beauty, 
But no deceitful charm ; 
While fruits of richest flavor, 
Each passing month regale, 
And flowers of matchless savor 
Thew mingling breath exhale. 


4 Thus, when old age comes o’er us, 

Or sickening fears invade, 

When death appears before us, 
Nor mortal arm can aid, 

The thought will give us pleasure, 
That we our youth have passed 

In laving_up that treasure, 
Which will forever last. s. W. 


NO. XIE 
Tune: Greenville. 


Paraphrase of Luke zvi. 9. 


1 Earthly joys are all precarious, 
Waxing now, but waning soon; 
Thus may wealth and titles various 


Change with every changing moon. 


2 Who would found his habitation 
On the ever-rolling deep? 
Who in fraatic calculation 
Wheat from magic fields would reap? 


$ Mammon’s coffers, though capacious, 
Little more than dross contain; 
Power and splendor are fallacious, 


Gained with care, and Jost with pain. 


4 Wisdom seeks ethereal treasures, 
Unexhausted, ever sure ; 
Gains, enjoys sublimer pleasures, 


Drawn from sources large and pure. 


5 Yes, she has the skill of changing 
Earthly things to things divine ; 
Carrying onward, not deranging 
Heaven’s high purpose, blest design. 
8. W. 





For the Register and Observer. 


Mr Editor,—Will you oblige many of your 
readers, by publishing in the Christian Register, 
the following Discourse by the late Dr Priestley. 
It was delivered at the ordination of the Rev. 
Mr Thomas and John Jervis in 1779. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 


THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE INFLUENCE ON THE 
HUMAN MIND CONSIDERED. 


And he spake many things unto them in parables; say- 
ing, Behold a sower went out to sow ; and while he sow- 


ed, some seeds fell by the way-side, and the fowls came 
and devoured them up. Some fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much earth, and forthwith they sprang 
up, because they had no deepness of earth. And when 
the sun was up, they were scorched; and because they 
had no root, they withered away. And some fell among 
thorns, and the thorns sprung fp and choked them. But 
other fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, some 
an hundred fold, some sixty fold, some thirty fold. Whi 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.—Matt. xiii. 3-10. 


In this parable our Lord gives an account of 
the reception that his Gospel would meet with 
in the world, according to the different charac- 
ters of those to whom it would be proposed. 
It may, therefere, be considered as a prophecy, 
and it is a prophecy verified by all history, and 
indeed by the observation of every day; an- 
nouncing to us, that the effects of religious 
truths, and of religious impressions of all kinds, 
depend upon the disposition of mind with which 
they are received; so that though the doctrines 


of the Gospel be the same things in themselves, 


the consequence of the general promulgation of 
them will be very various. 


Our Lord seems to lay peculiar stress on the 
doctrine of this parable, by closing it with say- 
ing, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear; and | 
if we properly attend to it, we shall find that it 
abounds with the most important instruction, 
both to those who preach the gospel, and those 
who hear it. At present] shall consider it in 
no more than one single point of view, endeav- 
oring to illustrate and inculeate one important 
truth, plainly intimated to us in it, viz., that all 
the benefit we are authorized to expect from the 
gospel arises from the natural effect that the 
great truths and motives of it are calculated to 
produce upon the mind; that the interposition of 
the Divine Being in the dispensation of the gos- 
pel, consists solely in imparting those truths, and 
suggesting those motives, and not at all in giwing 
any supernatural efficacy to the truths or motives 
after they are presented. Our Lord evidently 
compares himself and his apostles, to persons 
who merely sow seed (which the earth could 
not bring forth of itself) and this they are repre- 
sented as scattering promiscuously, without dis- 
tinction of places or soils, which were just as 
nature, or previous circumstances had made 
them. Consequently, where the soil was pre- 
viously well disposed to receive it, the produce 
was ample ; but where it was on any account, 
indisposed, the produce was insignificant, or 
none at all. 

_ The preachers of the gospel, here exhibited 
in the character of husbandmen, are not repre- 
sented as altering the quality or condition of 
the soil itself; and therefore we find that the 

















gospel was sometimes a savor of life, and at 
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other times of death. So though it is else- 
where compared to light, which is generally a 
very welcome thing, yet some are said to hate 
this light because their deeds are evil. Also, 
though the evidences of the divine mission of 
Christ were fairly and equally proposed to all ; 
yet our Savior says, that they only who do the 
will of God, +. e. that those who are upright 
and previously well disposed, shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God. Others would be 
prejudiced, that the strongest evidence would 
not be properly attended to, and therefore could 
not have its proper effect; in so much that he 
expressly tells these bigoted Jews, that they 
would not come to him that they might have life ; 
and applying to them a prophecy of Isaiah, he 
represents them as so far infatuated by vicious 
prejudices, that it was not in their power to re- 
ceive the gospel. And unless they had had 


better dispositions of mind, which he did not | thought proper to work in this manner, 


pretend to give them, it was really and truly 
impossible. 





In another parable our Lord compares human | 

nature not to the soil, as in my text, but to a 
fig-tree growing in it, Luke xiii. 6-9, and in| 
this the nature or quality of the tree itself is | 
represented as unaltered, except by the effect 
that digging round it and dunging it might 
produce. 

In both these parables, you see (and I doubt 
not it will be found to be the same in every 
other, in which the reformation and instruction 
of men are represented) the nature of man is 
supposed to be a thing that is never operated 
upon by the divine power immediately, but al- 
ways through the medium of certain means, 
without the mind, naturally adapted to that end. 
Where man is the soil, nothing is done to it 
besides scattering proper seed upon it, and this 
seed will take root, or not, according to the 
previous quality and state of the soil ; and when 
-man is a tree, nothing is done to that, but only 
to the soil in which it grows; so that though 
the figures are different, the meaning of the two 
parables, the instruction we are led to derive 
from them, is the same, and if we attend to it, 
we shall find it to be very important indeed, 
such as, when fully apprehended, cannot fail to 
alarm and to arouse us to the utmost. 

We clearly learn from them, that the agency 
of God upon the mind of men, though real, and 
constant (for in him we live, and move, and have 
our being) is not immediate or miraculous (for if 
it were immediate it would be the same thing, 
with what we do term miraculous) but always 
through the medium of the natural means of 
instruction and reformation ; and consequently 
that, without proper opportunity, and especially 
without proper time for those means to produce 
their effect, no change is to be expected. 

Ministers, therefore, may learn that, under 
God, who is the author of nature, and by whose, 
agency all causes produce their proper effects, 
every thing depends upon their labors with their 
people, and that they can do nothing without 
labor; and the people may be apprized that, 
without their own earnest endeavors, concurring 
with the instruction and admonitions of their 
ministers, and other means of virtue and relig- 
ion, they cannot receive any real benefit. 

But ministers may likewise learn for their 
comfort, that, since all the laws of nature, and 
among them those to which the human mind is 
subject are uniform, and consequently all caus- 
es never fail to produce an adequate effect, ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which they 
operate; if their admonitions be proper in them- 
selves, and seasonably applied, their labor can 
never be wholly in vain. They will always 
have more or less effect, and therefore they may 
go through with their pious labors with cheer- 
fulness and good hope. 

The people, likewise, impressed with the 
same persuasion, will attend upon the word of 
exhortation, and diligently apply themselves to 
all the means of religion ; agsuring themselves 
that, whether the effect of their application be 
visible or not, it is not lost. -Their characters 
are really improving; and by a steady perse- 
verance in receiving proper nourishment, they 
cannot fail (though insensibly, if the state of 
their minds be compared at short intervals) to 
grow in grace, till they come to the full meas- 
ure of the stature of Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Whereas, without this persuasion concerning 
the uniformity of the laws of nature respecting 
our minds and their affections, ministers and 
people will both be subject to great occasional 
despondence whenever present appearances hap- 
pen not to be favorable; and some in conse- 
quence of not always feeling (and it is impossi- 
ble they should at all times feel) a lively sense 
of religious impressions, will abandon them- 
selves to despair. 

We shall learn to respect the laws of nature 
the more, if we consider the extraordinary pro- 
vision that the author of nature has made to 
preserve their uniformity, and to supersede the 
necessity of the frequent violation of them ; 
which he has done by means of occasional and 
seasonable miraculous interpositions. In fact, 
the proper use of miracles has been to make 
more miracles unnecessary. Also, miracles 
have generally respected the external world, and 
have had their effect on the minds of men ina 
natural and regular manner; and, therefore, 
they have produced very different effects accord- 
ing to the previous different states of men’s 
minds. And indeed, all external miracles, all 
that appear to have ever been provided in the 
history of the various dispensations of God to 
man, have been insignificant, and the whole 
plan of them was idle and absurd, if it was nec- 
essary that internal miracles should be wrought 
also. If moral impressions were made upon 
men’s minds by an immediate divine agency, 
to what end has been the whole apparatus of re- 
vealed religion? For what rational purpose 
were all the miracles wrought by Moses, ly 
Christ, and by the Apostles, (the only object of 
which was to impress the minds of men with 
a conviction of the divine mission of certain 
teachers of religion, and, thereby, of the credit 
that was due to their instructions, in order, 
finally, that such instructfons might the more 
easily produce that excellence of moral charac- 
ter which, in the epistle of Peter, is called a 
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cellent disposition and character by his own 
immediate agency. ee 

Has not God, at all times, the most intimate 
access to the minds of men, and cannot he 
who. made us at first, new-make us, and new- 
mould us as he pleases. Is it not in his pow- 
er, by a word, a volition (that word and energy 
by which he spake and it was done, by which 
he commanded, and the whole creation stood 
fast) to change the hearts of the worst of rien 
in an instant, and make them breathe the 
spirit of the purest angels; and cannot he pre- 
serve them in this state of sinless purity and 
excellence to all eternity? Certainly this, and 
every thing else that is possible in itself, is 
within the compass of his almighty power. 

But notwithstanding. this, it is evident from 
fact (whether we shall be able fully to compre- 
hend the reason of it or not) that he has not 
And 
though it is his wish that all men should be 
saved, and he wishes not the death of any sin- 
ner, but had rather that they should repent and 
live, he does not think proper to work mira- 
cles on the minds of men for this purpose; but 
only, provides authoritative instruction, and 
proper motives ; which being addressed to the 
mind, operate upon it in an uniform and regu- 
lar manner. 

Thus, when the old world became abandoned | 
to wickedness, he only sent Enoch and Noah 
to preach to men ; buat he thought proper to de- 
stroy them all, perhaps by a miracle, rather than | 
reform them, as he might have done, by his 
own immediate agency. 

When the Israelites fell into idolatry, and the 
many horrid vices, at that time inseparable from } 
idolatry, he sent prophets from time to time to| 
admonish them of various impending calamities. 
But when those admonitions had no good effect, | 
he always thought proper that the threatened | 
calamities, as famine, pestilence, war or captivi-~ 
ty, should actually overtake them, rather than 
give (as with a volition he might have done) 
a supernatural effect to the warnings and ex- 
postulations of his servants, by his own influ- 
ence upon their minds. 

So also when God had compassion on the 
whole world lying in wickedness, and irrecov- 
erably sunk in superstition and vice, all that 
he did to reclaim them was to send the gospel 
among them. And whatever moral good has 
been produced in the world by it, has been by 
natural means, and to all appearance, by no 
other means whatever; these being fully ade- 
quate to the effect ; and wherever the publica- 
tion of the gospel, and of the great truths and 
motives of it, has failed to produce good effects, 
they have not been produced at all, but men 
continue wicked and abandoned, doomed to 
certain destruction. 

}....Our Lord even wept over J erusalem, desiring, 

with the greatest affection and @irmestness, to 
reclaim the inhabitants of it, and prevent their 
impending calamities; but his labors, and those 
of the apostles, failing of success (that infatua- 
ted people continuing in their obstinate impen- 
itency and unbelief) God did not interpose any 
farther ; and though the Jews are styled his 
peculiar people, he gave them up to the ven- 
geance of the Romans and made their calami- 
ties the most dreadful, and of the longest con- 
tinuance, of any that are recorded in history. 
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We may assure ourselves, therefore, that 
God, notwithstanding the love that he bears to 
men, as his offspring, will certainly suffer them 
to perish, and undergo the pains of hell, what- 
ever they are, rather than save them from that 
punishraent when they die impenitent, and also, 
that he will suffer them to die impenitent, rath- 
er than employ any other than the usual natu- 
ral means for their repentance and reformation. 
So sacred with him are his established laws of 
nature. 

We read of our Lord’s giving sight to the 
blind, limbs to the maimed, and the use of 
reason to those who were deprived of it; but 
never of his giving a sound mind, in a moral 
sense, to those who were destitute of that. 
For this, though the greatest of al! purposes, he 
made use of nothing but instruction and admo- 
nition. He used no other means either to dis- 
arm the malice of his enemies, or to correct 
the imperfections of his best friends. Other- 
wise Judas would never have betrayed him, nor 
would Peter have denied him. 

It might seem a matter not unworthy of di- 
vine interposition, to shorten, or,at least to al- 
leviate in some measure, the extreme suffer- 
ings of«so excellent a person as our Savior; 
and the wisdom of the world was so much of- 
fended at the thought of a suffering Messiah, 
that in the early ages of Christianity, great 
numbers could not be reconciled to the thought, 
and, therefore, maintainee that our Lord suffer- 
ed only in appearance, when in reality he felt 
no pain; and some in modern times have sup- 
posed that he put an end to-his own life, be- 
fore he could have been released from his pains 
in the course of nature. But, according to the 
plainest evidence of history, his death was as 
properly the natural effect of pain and torture 
(in the exhausted state to which he was pre- 
viously reduced, especially by his agony in the 
garden) as that of any criminal who is now 
impaled or broken on the wheel. And, indeed, 
the notion of our Lord’s availing himself of 
his miraculous power, to alleviate and shorten 
his own sufferings, could not but have the very 
worst effect upon the minds of those who 
should’ be called to suffer in his cause, and 
who must know that they were not possessed 
of any such advantage. 

Lastly, God has been pleased to suffer the 
Christian religion to be exceedingly debased by 
a mixture of heathenish opinions and super- 
stitions, and a power to be assumed in his 
church so contrary to the genius of it, as to be 
termed in the language of prophecy, anii- 
Christian, rather than interfere to prevent the 
operation of natural causes, tending to intro- 
duce those corruptions, and to establish that 
enormous power. And though the Divine Be- 
ing has resolved to reform his church, to put a 
period to those abuses, and to overturn that 
usurped authority, he does it only by means of 
natural causes; by providing in the usual course 





divine nature) if the" Divine Being had, after all 
this, still found it necessary to produce this ex- 





of things a better understanding of the scrip- 
tures, an increase of knowledge of various oth- 


‘hardness and obstinacy answering the most im- 


NO. 
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er kinds, and a juster sense of men’s natural 
rights and privileges. These causes have been 
operating some centuries, and will, no doubt, 
at length accomplish the great ends for which 
they were provided. 

t these means of reforming the Christian 
church, and restoring it to its pristine purity, 
are, in all respects, natural, and by no means 
do they come under the description of miracles. 
Yet we do, and ought to bless God for the 
Reformation. 

It will be said that, according to the plainest 
language of the scriptures, God does work upon 
the minds of men, and that the success of the 
preaching of the gospel is, in a particular man- 
ner ascribed to it. Does not Paul say (1 Cor. 
iii. 6) I have planted, and Apollos watered, but 
God gaye the increase ? 

I answer, that this representation is undoubt- 
ediggand mo8t*strictly true. The success of 
the géspel is certainly the work of God; but 
the question is whether, in this, he works with 
or without, natural means, and it is not the less 
his work, because he employs certain means 
adapted to answer his purposes. His agency 
is just as complete on one supposition as on the 
other. All the difference respects the mode or 
manner of his operation; and it becomes us 
at all times to look beyond all second causes, 
to the ultimate and proper cause of all good, 
which is God only. For strictly speaking, as 
our Lord himself observed, There is none good 
but one, that is God; all other goodness being 
only the effect of his. 

In this case, is not the gospel itself called 
thé gospel of God, because he gave it? Was 
it not by his appuiatment that Paul preached it 
at inth, and that Apollos watered it; and if, 
after this, the natural effect of the Corinthians 
hearmg the gospel was their receiving and profit- 
ing by it, is not the whole to be ascribed to the 
God of nature and Providence? Without that 
constitution of nature by which their minds 
were disposed to receive the truths of the gos- 
pel, and without the providential events of Paul 
planting the gospel, and Apollos watering it (to 
whieh might be added, the miracles God ena- 
bled them to perform) the Corinthians had been 
mere heathens still. 

That this language is only the same in 
which the pious writers of the scriptures de- 
scribe all the events of providence, overlooking 
cond causes, and regarding the primary 
sé only, is evident from numberless passa- 
7) Does not the Psalmist (Psalm civ. 27) 
@ent all the beasts of the field as waiting 
, that he may give them their meat in 
son? That thou givest them, says he, 
Egather. Thou openest thine hand, they 

led with good. 
pes God feed wild beasts by miracle, as 

Israelites in the wilderness? By no 
mean, thon#h the language, literaliy interpre- 
ted, would denote as much. His feeding them 
is in the common course of providence, by giv- 
ing them natural powers for seizing their prey, 
and thus enabling them to provide for them- 
selves. And very often, not being able to meet 
with proper food, or being disabled by accidents 
fron*seizing it, they actually starve and perish. 

In the same manner, therefore, we ought to 
interpret what is said of God’s giving the in- 
crease when Paul planted, and Apollos watered; 
and also what is said of Lydia (Acts xvi. 14) 
viz., that God opened her heart, that she at- 
tended to the things that were spoken by Paul. 
By a train of previous circumstances and im- 
pressions, all under the direction of providence, 
she was disposed to receive the preaching of 
Paul with due attention, and without prejudice. 

We are instructed to pray that God would 
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give us, day by day, our daily bread, and it is; natural and consequently in a gradual man- 
from God that we do'receive our daily bread ; { ner. 


but it is only in the natural course of things, 


and by the use of proper means for procuring it | of Scripture and reason confirms it,) the doc- 


for ourselves. ‘We are also authorized to pray 
that God would create in us a clean heart, and 
renew in us a right spirit; and if we have a 
clean heart, and a right spirit, we ought to as- 
cribe that to God also, and not as the heathen 
stoics did, to themselves exclusively of God. 
But God gives us good dispositions of mind as 
he gives us our daily bread, in a natural, and 
by no means in a supernatural manner. It is 
by the help of means adapted to impress our 
minds, and never without them. The language 
of scripture is uniform and exactly similar in 
both these cases, and therefore is certainly to 
be understood in the same manner. 

If we admit any other interpretation of such 
language as this, we shall ascribe moral evil to 
the immediate divine agency, as well as moral 
good. For God is as expressly said to harden 
the heart of Pharaoh, as to open that of Lydia ; 
whereas there does not appear to have been any 
occasion for a miracle to harden the heart of 
Pharaoh. He acted just as other bad men, 
blinded by their passions and by their interest, 
in similar circumstances, still act; and his 


portant purposes in the plan of divine provi- 
dence, it was, for that end no doubt permitted 
to take place. 

In sickness we always do, and ought to pray 
for health; but we never expect that God will 
interpose by miracle to relieve us. When limbs 
are to be amputated, “and other operations in 
surgery are to be performed, we look up to 
God, but at the same time we never fail to 
have recourse to the hand of a skilful surgeon. 

Even when the Divine Being has addressed 
himself to the mind of man in a supernatural 
manner, as in the gift of prophecy, it does not 
appear that such communications have ever 
affected the moral character of those who were 
the subjects of them, any farther than such 
communications tended in a natural way to 
produce that effect. Balaam was a bad man, 
though he was a prophet; and though Saul was 
for a time among the prophets, his character 
was not altered, but he continued the same 
man to the end of his life. 

The.apostie Paul was converted to Christian- 
ity by the miraculous appearance of Christ to 
him ; but it does not appear that his temper of 
mind was changed by it, otherwise than as a 
full conviction of the truth of Christianity natu- 
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per, the same zeal and ardor of mind, though 
in a different cause. He became, no doubt, a 
much better man upon the whole, than he 
would have been if he had continued a Jew, 
but it was in consequence of being actuated by 
better principles, and of being subjected to more 
favorable influences. It should be considered 
that, instead of inflaming the hatred of men by 
the practice of persecuting them, he would have 
the best opportunity of improving in meekness, 
patience, and a love of the brethren, in conse- 
quence of being himself persecuted along with 
them. Thus would his superior virtues natu- 
rally arise from his being in circumstances pecu- 
liarly favorable to the acquisition and growth of 
them. 

The cure of madness, called in the language 
ot Scripture, the casting out of demons, (to the 
malignant influence of which that disorder was 
usually ascribed) and also the gift of tongues, 
were miracles that immediately respected the 
minds, or the mental faculties of men, but they 
were not of a moral nature. It no more follow- 


ed that a man restored to the use of his reason |. 


would be a good man, than one that was restor- 
ed to his health, or the use of his limbs. Paul 
expressly supposes that a man might have the 
gift of tongues,-and yet not have charity ; and 
not only to those who were the subjects of 
miracles, but even to some of the workers of 
them, our Lord himself assures us he will say, 
‘I know you not; depart from me ye workers of 
iniquity.’ 

Prayer for good dispositions of mind, is prop- 
er on the idea of God being the real giver of all 
the good we receive, though in the usual course 
of nature, of which he is the auti,or; and also, 
more especially of his realizing to us that char- 
acter of parent and guardian, which he has con- 
‘escended to assume. And if he has provided 
that our reasonable requests shall actually 
be granted, it is the very same thing to us, 
whether this be brought about by his mediate or 
his immediate agency. He is still the giver, and 
the only difference is in the manner of bestowing 
the gift. Itis to Godthat we ought always to 
look for the supply of all our wants, ‘corporeal 
or mental, and to him should our gratitude be 
expressed ; for the Gospel and all its effects, as 
well as for food and raiment. And we actually 
receive blessings of both these kinds, viz. spir- 
itaual and temporal, in the same manner. It is 
always through the channel of some natural 
means, and never, at least in this age of ‘the 
world, by miracle. 

Let us, therefore, look up to God for every 
thing, but always in the use of proper means ; 
wnd let us beware of deceiving ourselves, as too 
many do, by expecting any end whatever, es- 
pecially a proper temper of mind, necessary to 
qualify us for future happiness, without the dil- 
igent use of such means as he has prescribed 
for that purpose. If God had_thoughs. prc 
to work, and gain this end by mi 
would have been no occasion whatever for 
preaching, for the gospel itself, or even for the 
practice of virtue, which is the end of the gos- 
pel, and the preaching of its. For, as I have, 
indeed, observed already, could not the Divine 
Being change the hearts of the most profligate 
men the moment they were to enter another 
world, and fit them as completely for the enjoy- 
ment of heaven, as if he had made them go 
through all the difficulties, trials, and discipline 
of a virtuous life? But as we are well assured 
that God will not do this, though he is certain- 
ly able to do it, we may be equally assured that 
the hearts of none will be thus, miraculously 
changed in an instant, as many suppose, at 
any period of life. A real change of characte? 
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from vice to virtue, is only to be effected in a 


If this doctrine be true, (and the whole tenor 


trine of instantaneous conversion is altogether a 
most dangerous delusion. Buoyed up by this 
vain hope, men continue in sin, fancying they 
can be converted at the very hour of death ; 
and though they are even brought to the gal- 
lows by their crimes, even from thence they 
pretend to be sure of going to heaven. 

But if there be any such thing as an estabdlish- 
ed course of nature, if our minds be subject to 
any regular laws and influences, and if chang- 
es of mind are wade in no other manner than 
by the natural influence of the oljects presented to 
them, and by the circumstances in which men 
are placed (which certainly corresponds to fact) 
time must be requisite to form any character. 
A character is a thing of slow growth, but of a 
firm constitution. The rudiments of it are 
formed early, while the mind is sensible to im- 
pressions of all kinds; but when once it is 
formed, it is with great difficulty indeed, that it 
receives any material and lasting change. 

Ministers therefore, should bestow their la- 
bor chiefly on the young, instructing them in 
the principles of religion, inculeating good max- 
ims, forming them to good habits, »nd making 
every thing in religious discipline familiar to 
them. This is bending the oak while it is pli- 
able, and while the task is not difficult. But, 
with respect to persons advanced in life, all that 
we can hope to do is to palliate excesses, and 
prevent enormities. The character, the gener- 
al temper, and turn of mind, are fixed and can 
no more be made to bend to our efforts than 
an oak of some growth and standing. 

I shall conclude, with observing that there 
are two things that we should principally attend 
to, with respect to God, and both are of the 
greatest importance. The first is, the consid- 
eration of his universal presence, and his con- 
stant, uncontrolled agency ; and the ‘second is, 
his acting by natural means, or ina regular 
manner. We must, in the first place, endeay- 
or to see God in every thing, and to see every 
thing in God, that is, in its relation to him. 
We must habitually look beyond all second 
causes, considering them in no other light than 
as instruments in the hands of God, the only 
cause of all, and employed by him to accom- 
plish, in the best manner, his excellent pur- 
pose. 

But, in the second place, it is almost of as 
much importance, that we consider God not as 














rally and necessarily made a change in hini. 
He still possessed the same vehemence of tem- 


ee 
but as foreseeing every thing that can ever 
come to pass, and adapting means to ends from 
all eternity ; as acting by general laws, and es- 
tablished rules, without ever deviating from 
them, except for great and extraordinary purpo- 
ses; and t in such a manner, as that his 
interposition shall be publicly known and ac- 
knowledged, so as to have the effect of proper 
miracles. Now, that God has sufficiently provi- 
ded for the instruction and reformation of man- 
kind by the gospel, we are to consider the age: 
of miracles as over. And if we are not to ex- 
pect miraculous interpositions in the external 
world, similar to those that were exhibited in 
the times of Moses and the prophets, or those 
that attended and promoted the first 

tion of the gospel, much less can we expect any 
miraculous influences on the minds of men, 
which in a moral sense, do not appear to have 
ever been the subject of miracles in former times. 
Indeed, in this sense, they would have been a 
very improper subject of miracles, on many 
obvious accounts. 

Not to respect the general presence and agen- 
cy of God, is practical Atheism. It is living 
without God in the world; and to expect his 
miraculous interpositions, and not to consider 
him_as acting by general laws, is to encourage 
an enthusiasm, and a delusion, that is, in some 
cases, almost as dangerous ; leading men to ne- 
glect the natural and only efficacious means of 
improving their characters, and to depend on 
certain supernatural ‘impulses and feelings of 
vague and uncertain description, and that can- 
not have any relation to moral virtue ; which 
consists in a supreme reverence and love of 
God, and an entire devotedness to his will, in 
doing and suffering, a disinterested love of his 
creatures, and our brethren, and a just self- 
government equally favorable to both. 

On the whole, the doctrine of divine agency, 
and divine influence, respecting ti ings spiritu- 
al, as well as temporal, is true, and in the high- 
est degree‘important. Our characters approach 
to perfection in proportion as we keep in it 
view, and they are debased and bad, in pro- 
portion as we lose sight of it. But the doc- 
trine of a proper supernatural (that is, immedi- 
ate) influence on ihe’ mind, is false; and 
though, like most other false principles, it may 
be very innocent, not, in fact superseding the 
use of the natural means of religion, it is al- 
ways delusive, and in some cases highly dan- 
gerous. 

Let this doctrine, therefore, teach us, as in. 
dividuals, to cultivate above all things a spirit 
of habitual devotion, founded on the belief of 
the divine presence with us, and upon all 
things. This is that faith which is the on- 
ly sure anchor of the soul in ‘a tempest-’ 
uous world ; or, rather, it is the wings on which’ 
we rise above the world, and approach to a state 
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and delusive imagination of an immediate 
supernatural communion with Ged, which is al- 
ways the foundation of spiritual pride, and the 
bane of humble devotion and virtue. For there’ 
is no true devotion without the deepest humil- 
ity, and what is sometimes not improperly cal- 
led self-annihilation. 

As ministers and people, let us bear in mind, 
on the one hand, that a congregation is a flock 
that must be tended and fed; that food for the 
mind must be provided, received and digested, 
like food for the body; and that we receive 
nourishment and strength from both in the 
same natural and gradual manner. We must 
therefore, Jabor for the bread that endureth to 
everlasting life, as well as for the bread that 
perishes. And though we are to expect no 
success but in the diligent use of proper means, 
we must, at the same time, ascribe to God, 
and acknowledge that we receive from: him 
(who has wisely’and graciously adapted all * 
means to their proper ends,) both the bread 
that we daily eat, and the benefit we receive 
from the administration of the word, and ordi- 
nances of the gospel, both our growth in strength 
and stature, and what is called our growth in 
grace. ' 

‘Of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are 
all things. To Him, therefore, and to Him’ 
only, be glory forever and ever, Amen.’ Rom. 
xi. 36. 








For the Register and Observer. 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Feb. 7th, 1840. 

‘It is neces: to represent men to themselves, if 
you will gain them. Study then, those living booke, and 
assure yourself you shall draw out of them, cf means of 
turning sinners on what side you please.’— Xavier. 

A knowledge of the actual world, is beyond 
all pri e—any body may be a book-worm, any 
body may master languages, theories, and par- ‘ 
adoxes, but he who would lead his brother’s 
heart, must be sure that his own beats quick 
and true. One may have at his command the 
literature of ages, the names of the great and 
good of olden time may be familiar to his 
tongue as household words. Science may have 
becume his recreation, and philosophy his play- 
thing, yet if the consciousness of human broth- 
echood, and the knowledge of human frailty be 
not his, his vast acquirements are vain, his life 
is worse than useless. It is the want'of such 
knowledge, of such consciousness, that deprives 
history of the interest commonly communica- 
ted to romance; it is the want of heart power 
that allows the dust to gather over our scientif- 
ic text books, and condemns volume after vol- 
ume of Natural History to the solitude of the 
philosopher’s closet. The bare relation of a 
series of wholesale murders, of successive ac- 
cessions to one throne, of striking magifesta- 
tions of folly, presumption, or stoicism, is not 
history, or if so, it is History withou! heart. 
What would men think of the novelist, who 
should present to them only the outside of his” 
hero’s character, who should lay before them 
only a detailed account of the most remarkable 
incidents, in that hero’s life—premises from 
which the world might draw its own conclu- 
sions—instead of baring his heart to its eye— 
and proving his conduct through all the varying 
circumstances of life, consistent with the im- 
pulses thus revealed ? 


a Being incapable of foresight, and acting as}. » The great charm of the successful novel con- 


particular occasions and emergencies require, 





sists in the analogy which may be traced be- 
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tween the motives which actuate ourselves, and| 
our fellow-men, and those which are imagined 
to actuate the characters which develope its plot. 
We like it in proportion as it is more or less 
true to our own experience. Hence the diver- 
sity of opinions in regard to the newly publish- 
ed ‘Hyperion.’ Fleming’s was a peculiar lot, 
and to some half duzen of its readers, his ex- 
perience may come home. It is true that ones 
life is generally a better index of his principles, 
than his principles are of his life; but the 
principles and-life explain each other, and often 
in endeavoring to unravel the mysteries of the 
past, one would gladly forget the monarch and 
turn to the man. It is from his sympathies 
with his race, his sensitiveness to passion, that 
Bulwer, draping as he does, the most impudent 
and barefaced iniquity with a specious and 
glittering vail, derives his popularity. What 
matter if he know wickedness dy the touch 
so long as he know it well, and analyze 
it skilfully? The bare enumeration of the prin- 
ciples, which are holding the universe in its 
place, of the qualities which are inherent in 
matter, is not science, or if so, it is science 
without mind. We would see these principles 
and qualities, in their thousand combinations 
with each other, we would know if they are al- 
ways true to themselves, we would know the 
whole of their capacity and power, and the re- 
sults which they are permitted to achieve ; for 
had man been content with knowing only the 
inherent properties of that single mighty agent, 
steam, we had never heard of engines, boilers, 
or safety valves. He must not only know the 
rule, but he must be made intimately acquaint- 
ed with its application. He must see in all 
things the infinite design and accomplishment, 
or he is not satisfied—he must see God clearly 
in the revelations ‘of the astronomer, the geol- 
ogist, and the philosopher, or their revelations 
have no charms for him,—his doubts must be 
resolved, his questionings must not be evaded, 
nor his objections confounded, instead of being 
answered; he must see a man, in the sage, who 
endeavors to impart to him, somewhat of that 
knowledge, which the experience of a whole life 
has gained; he must feel that, that man has an- 
ticipated the reception which his brother man 
will give to that which he imparts, and has en- 
deavored to provide against its deficiencies. A 
dry detail of outward characteristics such as 
the shape, the height, or the diameter of a 
flower, the length and breadth of an insect’s wing, 
or the configuration and weight of a mammoth’s 
tooth, however important such a detail may be, 
is not Natural History, or if so, it is Natural 
History without soul! We would know some- 


of the plant upon which the flower grew, of the | 


manner in which it receives its sustenance, its 
internal construction, its uses, and the adapta- 
tion of that construction to the object for which 
it is intended, namely, the growth and repro- 
duction of the plant. We would know some- 
thing of the habits of the winged insect, we 
would know somewhat of the muscles which 
control, and the texture which constitutes the 
wing, we would know how rapid and how ex- 
tended a flight, that wing is intended to sus- 
tain, and we would inquire if the muscles be 
sufficiently elastic, and the texture sufficiently 
firm to conduce to the endin view. We would 
learn from the tooth of an animal now extinct, 
what substance it was intended to masticate, 
and by the direction taken by the enamel, some- 
what of the time it was intended to last, and 
consequently somewhat of the habits and prob- 
able longevity of the animal to which it be- 
longed. We would know all things thorough- 
ly, tracing out analogies, and analyzing theo- 
ries, but of all acquisitions, that knowledge 
which reveals nature to man, and man to him- 
self, is the most valuable. If we would pene- 
trate the heart of another we must be sure that 
we have sounded the depth of our own, if we 
would know when and why it throbs, we must 
remember the season and the occasion of the 
quickest vibration in our own. Xavier did 
well, when he advised his brethren to keep their 
learning, their oratorical flourishes, and their 
retributive denunciations to themselves. All 
the learning of the world’s sages, all the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, and all the thunder- 
bolts of Jupiter grasped by the hand of a 
preacher would avail not one half so much as 
the quiet, sorrowing sympathy of a heart, which 





having felt for itself can therefore feel for oth- 
ers. Human nature may be studied every 
where. I have seen the heart writhing amid 
& group of festive brows, I have seen sorrow and 
jealousy, pride and discontent; lingering on the 
broken arch of a half smiling lip, and I know 
that not all the gifts of fabled genii, not all the 
riches, the outward blessings; of the most fa- 
vored of our race, can check the heart’s impetu- 
ous overflow. There are those who believe, 
that if the head be sheltered from the night air, 
the limbs draped with richest stuffs, and the 
mouth filled with delicate and tempting fare, 
there is no need of farther blessing, no excuse 
for the gentlest murmuring, but it is to the 
man who confesses that he has suffered, who 
admits that agony must. come to all, that 
we yield the tribute of our love, that we listen 
with a tearful eye and a flushed cheek. And 
yet this is he, who considering most earnestly 





the wants of others, is least considered by the 
world. He who talks so movingly of the pang 
rending the heart strings, of the love which dies 
not, of the fire which is never quenched, of the 
sympathies which bind us to our race, cannot 
have felt all these, or in conscious, bashful ag- 
ony, he would hide them in the inmost reces- 


ses of his heart. No! he has watched others | 


well, he has a marvellous acquaintance with 
the sufferings of his kind but he is one of the 
favored few. Mistaken beings! he has watch- 
ed himself, his spirit hath known its own bit- 
terness, and it is the fruit of struggle, patience 
and benevolence, which he now presents to 
you. If he mingle with his appeal to the feel- 
ings, his sublime conceptions of nature, the fe- 
sults of deep study, and the accumulations of 
years, all these come ho..e to your bosoms, 
for it is with the heart of a man, and not with 
the frigidity of a mere intellect, that he has re- 
ceived, and that he now presents them. His 
words are his own words, for he has seen with 
his own eyes, and adopts neither the impres- 
sions —_ language of another. They ap- 
peal to the most sacred feelings—for he knows 
that they convey a truth, that they envelope no 
metaphysical abstrusities, which, incomprehen- 
sible to himself, will, of course, be incompre- 
hensible to his listeners, and that, what is 
plain to his own view, must be plain to that 
of another. A single aim is his, and about it 
all lesser aims have clustered, a single weapon 
is grasped in his firm hand, and the weapons 
of other men sink powerless before it! 
C. W. H. 





When all things have their trial, you shall find 
Nothing is constant but a virtuous mind. 


- whom the blessed truth has indistinctly dawned, 
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THOUGHTS ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

Man is the seed of God ; he blossoms here to 
ripen in the skies. The Infinite isin us. Time 
is not till we live it. The future is within 
man, not out of him. We are the age, we are 
virtue, power, Truth. The soul is the all, the 
Eternal. From the illimitable past, life streams 
on through us into Immortality. The spirit in 
ourselves, ‘shapes our destiny and is one with 
the providence of God. The highest thought 
in each child of the Supreme Love is but a por- 
tion of the Divine mind. The perfect virtue 
in the humblest soul, is part and parcel of Infi- 
nite holiness. Yet evermore men slumber in 
the senses and defeat their noblest nature. 
Educated to be satisfied with a lower life, eve- 
ry where we see the Godhead partially revealed 
in our being, and we console one another in our 
infirmities by consenting daily to the imperfec- 
tions we should outgrow, and sensible of our 
degradation, mutually stifle in the narrow com- 
pass of a conventional piety, the aspirations of | 
the true soul after the full career of Heaven for 
which it pines. Thus from age to age, the 
true Messiah has been crucified and sepulchred 
anew. Heaven in which we should only live, 
daily, has been postponed into the future. And 
the portals to the tomb are sighed for as the on- 
ly gate of Paradise. We will not comprehend 
our powers. We fear to - know ourselves lest 
we profane God. The oracles within our own 
bosoms, we suffer to be silenced by the voice 
of a priesthood who give us traditions for the 
law of God, and feed us with commentaries 
instead of the true word, the Divine Scripture, 
which is one with the soul, which is the living 
Christ with God in all generations. Hence it 
is that the Christianity of Jesus has not been 





spoken forth and lived out for man. Hence 
the literature of the church has not kept in| 
steady advance of the soul. Hence Genius has | 
not uttered itself to the ages in religion as in the | 
arts. And while Raphael and Angelo draw | 
forth the homage of successive generations, since | 
the Savior of men, the world has seen no high | 
artist in the soul! Verily it is not true that | 
man can long be fettered as he has been to the | 
poor limits of ordinary worship. 
the Divine in us hath to its Infinite exercise | 
must be reverenced. Nor robes nor rites shall | 
dare insult the famishing spirits of God, when 
they cry out for Bread of Heaven, and pray for | 
the sincere milk of the word that they may grow | 
and be glorified thereby. For eighteen centu- | 
ries, progressing humanity has been longing for | 


a higher grade of virtue than it has ever reach- | ing wiser for ages in its knowledge of things | 
The domain of nature and its secret | 


ed, and sought in reform what it can only find | 
in regeneration. The genius of the present 
age demands for its salvation the full utter- 
ance of the soul, it will not be satisfied with 
the suppression of the highest verities. Men are 
not willing that the principle of religion in | 
them which ever is seeking union with the Su- 
preme Truth shall be kept back from its infi- 
nite object or outstripped by the culture of in- 
ferior and secondary instincts. Once risen to) 
the realization that the perfect and infinite is| 
within their grasp, they will spontaneously | 
spring over every barrier that would detain them 

within a finite compass, and resolve to worship } 
the Father in spirit and in truth, since he seek- | 
eth such to worship him. The ordinary life to | 
which habit has reduced the aspirations of our | 
loftier nature, the true soul always seeks to sur- 

mount. In its most precious hours of Divine | 
study it grows conscious the possession of 
powers far more grand and Godlike, than it has 

ever yet exercised, as in holy rapture it contem- | 
plates its inner depths, and gazes with unseal- | 
ed eye into the illimitable heaven of its own | 
prophetic Being, it catches bright glimpses of | 
an universe of worlds within, the faint rays of | 
which alene have yet shot into the atmosphere | 
of daily life, as the more distant stars only | 
reach this planet in the course of ages, and for | 
this universe with earnest voice it will demand a | 
fitting orbit and a full revolution! And with | 
the want, will come the fruition truly. 





CHRISTIAN 
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amid its interminable and tangled mazes. 
Had we kept within us the consciousness he 
gave at first, that he was within our own 
souls and that we could not leave him any more 
than we could fly from our own identity ; had we 
still believed that he was to be known best 
through sympathy and worshiped best by im- 
itation; that salvation was inward charac- 
ter and not an outward consequence, had we 
early and always listened to the Divine Word 
to which all heaven and nature responds, ut- 
tered from the depths of our own want and 
hope and being, we should not now be es- 
tranged from ourselves and God, but one with 
hifm as Jesus was one. Every true Christian 
realizes at some times the consciousness of the 
possession of nobler impulses of thought and 
action than the highest of men have ever obey- 
ed. This is fully seen in the ideas of the Fu- 
ture life,which all believers in Immortality hold 
in general. We all at once agree that the ca- 
pacities of an archangel are folded up in the 





‘germs of every infant soul, we all agree in our 


faith that these germs will expand into a full 
harvest. Why then should we fear to realize 
that these infinite capacities, of whose existence 
we are so sure, should put forth in time 
as well as wait Eternity? Is not all our hope 
of education based upon the belief that culture 
will mature the mind? Is not our trust in the 
value of the Institution of the church and its 
sacred influences wholly founded on the assu- 
rance and experience that by these aids our 
souls will become ripened in the knowledge and 
obedience of God. ‘Then why should we be so 
reluctant to understand ourselves in the char- 
acter of the Infinite ; why should we fear real- 
ly to be what we seek with such earnest en- 
deavor, and fervent prayer? If the culture of 
the already known and acknowledged powers of 
the sou! be desirable and practicable and success- 
ful, why should we be startled at the thought, 
that our Infinite nature possesses faculties more 
noble and glorious and Godlike than we have 
ever dreamed. Ifa partial progress in Divine 
wisdom, *f an imperfect advancement in spirit- 
ual knowiedge be precious to our hearts, why 
should we tremble to behold the unfathomed 
depths of the soul into which the future must 


The claim | inevitably bear us? If our ordinary worship of | 


God be dear to our piety; if the growth we 
have already attained in the gospel of Christ be 
beyond expression blessed, why should we fal- 
ter in the upward way? The outstretched In- 
finite is ours—why should we fear to spring in- 
to its unseen spaces, or swoop below while we 
may soar above! The world has been grow- 


material. 
mysteries have been constantly possessed by 
men anew every hour. Each department of 
science has been pressing matter into the ser- 
vice of the mind and the whole universe seems 
constantly being educated into spiritual life. And 
shall the soul whose quick eye has thus explored 
the outward, be always sealed from beholding 
its own greatness, exploring its own recesses, 
possessing itself of its own jewels? Is God 
and the Spirit of man, the knowledge of which 
is the only worthy wisdom, to remain the only 
occult science, while the lower world of matter 
is teeming with the fruits of insight and dis- 
discovery? Are there no truths unlearned in 
the spiritual life, that far transcend all fields of 
human thought? Shall no Genius arise to 
prophecy of the mechanism of the worlds with- 
in, or pourtray the nature of the Infinite Crea- 
tion, as Cuvier and La Place haye illusiated 
the visible Heavens and Earth? Is it not un- 
grateful and impious to believe that God will 
cause no light to stream upon the empire in 
our sou!s, when he has shed such radiance on 
the lesser world? Who that has observed the 
mutual light which the sciences shed upon each 
other, and their tendency to preserve an @qui- 
librium, does not see in the advancement made 
in the knowledge of the laws and affinities of 
matter an indication of a corresponding im- 
provement in our understanding of the soul ? 


For And may we not even extend the view and re- 


God will not leave his children comfortless.! gard the power of mind over matter already 
They shall be filled. The higher faculties of | gained as an earnest of our union with the 
the inward life, which are as much our own as | Omnipotent, when the power of God shall flow 


the commoner powers of daily experience, al- | 
though we submit ourselves to live in a thank- | 
less skepticism of their existence and strive | 
vainly to drown their cravings in inglorious liv- 
ing, will yet rise in their heavenly majesty and | 
claim ascendency in our being. We can no} 
more annihilate them than Him who hath be- 
stowed them. We may go down into our graves | 
as others have gone before us unconscious that | 
we ever possessed so glorious a birthright. Yet) 
still these portions of the Infinite in his children | 
will live and grow till they become domestica- | 
ted and written out daily in the world. The; 
true soul in all its splendor must dawn upon | 
the ages, because it is its destiny and mission, | 
and it must be accomplished. Every noble | 
thought to which the highest mind has ever 
arrived, every moral height to which the! 
loftiest saint has ever towered’; every religious 
idea, every Godlike sympathy, and all the Di- 
vine Truth which Jesus felt and lived, shall be- | 
come a portion of the universal experience of 
humankind. It is true ‘the world and the 
church do not acknowledge it, and minds on 


are afraid to own it, or declare that the world 
is yet unprepared to receive the prophetic 
knowledge, and fear, therefore, to declare the 
whole counsel of God. Yet is it as certain 
that the soul will live out the full circle of its 
Infinity as that it exists at all; it is as sure 
that the Divine in man will become perfected 
as that God is perfect. 

The reason why so little of the interior great- 
ness of the human spirit has yet exemplified its | 
fruits in the world, is because men every where 
have been taught to limit their aspirations to the 
feeblest infancy of their thought, to shorten their 
introvision by the partial survey of their imper- 
fect being ; because they have been satisfied 
with only faint glimpses, of their own nature, 
and not risen by the daily and progressive con- 
templation of the divine mind into a clear con- 
sciousness of themselves. They have been in- 
structed from their earliest years to look out of 
themselves for truth, and not within. They 
have been pointed to a Messiah in the past, 
and not to the perpetual Christ in their own 
souls; they have imbibed from holy lips and lov- 
ing counsels the insane belief that their own 
spirits were to be changed and crucified and 
not to grow spontaneously into perfect mirrors 
of the Divine Christ. Thus the cross has been 
of none effect, because men have only looked 
on Calvary, and not also on the holy mountain 
of God within the heart. Life therefore, has 
been made a conflict, and not flowed on like 
a river from the Eternal Soul. We have been 
separated from God, from our very childhood, 
by the thought that we had nothing in common 
with him, and therefore we have let go his hand 


| 


| ring such rapt visions that his holy spirit has 





in the wilderness and cry in vain to find him 


through our spirits as through its native chan- 
nel, identifying the human, forever with the Di- 
vine life ? 

Chiefly then let us consider that by deep self- 
scrutiny and research, we become more and 
more filled with the Divine Spirit; for indeed 
we never truly commune with God till we re- 
alize his actual presence pervading all our 
thoughts. The Eternal, glasses himself in the 
serene fountains of every pure mind as he is 
no where else imaged on earth, It was du- 


wakened the oracles in the hearts of his prophets 
since the world began. Thus God appeared un- 
to Moses, while on Midian’s hills he communed 
with nature and his own soul; thus to Elijah, 
when with his face shrouded ir his mantle, with 
all the world shut out, the still small voice with- 
in him became animated with the Divinity; and 
thus on Judea’s mountain and on Galilee’s lone 
shore did Jesus commune face to face with the 
Great Spirit of Spirits. S. D. R. 





For the Register and Observer. 
MINIS'RY AT LARGE. 

An admirable criticism of the Discourse and 
other services at the Ordination of Mr Water- 
ston may be found in the last number of the 
‘Monthly Miscellany.’ As there seems to have 
been some difference of opinion expressed by 
several writers in the Register, as to the ade- 
quacy of the contributions for the proper sup- 
port of this Ministry, in justice to Dr Channing 
and the individuals who labor in, this field, 
the following passage should be read and duly 
considered. 

‘Dr. Channing closes with a remark which 
we think has not been properly understood. 
He says that the Ministry at Large, though ‘ its 
success has surpassed our hopes, yet it is not 
as firmly established as it should be. It awa- 
kens little interest in our churches. It receives 
little aid from them. The contributions to it 
from most of our congregations are small and 
do little honor to us as a body of Christians.’ 
Now any such estimate of pecuniary contribu- 
tions or of moral interest is of course compara- 
tive. Looking at the naked sums, it might 
seem that much had been given; and yet 
when they are viewed in connection with the 
claims of this ministry as exhibited in the ser- 
mon before us, or with its undeniable benefits 
to the rich no less than to the poor, they may 
be thought to betoken little interest. For years 
the incumbents of this office labored on the pit- 
iful salary of 400 or 500 dollars a year, which 
was probably expended by them in acts of be- 
neficence ; and the largest salary which the 
Executive Committee of the Benevolent Fra- 











ternity have felt themselves justified in voting, 
is 1000 dollars. 


Can any one show why these ' 
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the clergy of our regular churches who are not 
called, to say the least, to severer labor, and 
whose expenses can hardly be greater? Besides, 
from most of our congregations, the contribu- 
tions have been small. While, therefore, we 
feel no disposition,n—nor do we believe any 
such was felt by Dr. Channing,—to undervalue 
the liberality which has been shown, whether 
in the erection of Chapels, or in the compensa- 
tion {inadequate indeed) given to the ministers, 
we cannot but agree with him in the hope that 
much larger sums may be drawn from the 
sympathies of our established churches.’ 

Thus says the writer in the Miscellany, and 
we think all will allow, after reading the above 
statement, that the laborers in this arduous 
work, have never as yet received any thing like 
an adequate support. Perhaps they have been 
willing and happy to labor for the sake of do- 
ing good and from an ardent love of their holy 
work ; and perhaps they would have continued 
thus to labor, if all salary had been withheld. 
But, however this may be, the question still 
remains—‘ Why should these ministers be ex- 
pected to receive a less compensation than the 
clergy of our regular churches ? 

—e enipeeeste 
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A SHORT SERMON. 


It is with much pleasure we lay before our 
readers the excellent discourse that follows on a 
most interesting and affecting subject. They 
will gladly listen again to one who so long en- 
tertained and instructed them. We wish he 
would freguently give us and them similar ‘sat- 
isfactions. 


SUFFERINGS OF INFANCY. 

And she went and sat herself down over against him a 
great way off; for she said, let me not see the death of 
the child, And she sat over against him and lifted up her 
voice and wept.—Genesis xxi. 16. 

There is no one who has watched by the 
cradle ef a dying child when its sickness has 
assumed a distressing form, who has not felt 
how hard it is to reconcile the agonies which it 
appears to suffer with the goodness of a Benev- 
olent God. I know of no trial of human faith 
like that to which the Father and the Mother 
are called, when they are visited with such a 
dispensation as this. It is painful enough to 
resign our children to the veiled angel of God 
when he takes them from our embraces even in 
his gentlest modes—when he lulls them to the 
cold; deep sleep, as the mother would compose 
them for the sweet slumber of the night—when 
they droop at his chilling touch, as the flower, 
which no rude hand has torn, and no careless 
foot crushed, fades slowly away in the quiet 
vale—or, when he wafts them into Heaven, as 
the sun absorbs the early dew with his morning 
smile. Even under the most congenial circum- 
stances, it is a grievous thing to part with our 


children—so closely are they linked to our} to allow the unhallowed thought that it is a 


hearts ; so intimately are their images associa- 
ted with every object and interest of home; so 
much do they contribute of joy and ornament to 


our daily life; such sweet comforters are they | of our constitution, incident to the mortal lot. 
to us amidst the cares and injuries of the world; | And, it requires but little wisdom to enable us 
so fresh and innocent and sincere is their love. | to understand that, as mankind presently are, 


But, when they are torn from us by an agoniz-| these ordinances are expedient, merciful and 
ing death; when the sweet spirit is rent from | just. 


its frail tene 


body seem hasting to wreak their vengeance 
upon the beautiful frame, ere the soul passes 
beyond the reach of harm, then—Heaven spare 
us from an opportunity to realize, as we cannot 
paint the unutterahle anguish which the parent 
feels. 

It is not strange that, at such times, the 
faith of the affectionate beholder should be 
somewhat shaken. We can understand—thus 
he reasons with himself--we can understand why 
the man should be subjected to the discipline of 
severe suffering. We know that sin is justly 
and variously punished, and that he who has 
transgressed the laws of his constitution and his 
God, has no right to murmur when the righte- 
ous penalty of his guilt is at any time visited 
upon him. We know that a mature mind can 
arm itself with fortitude and patience to endure 
even extreme physical anguish, and that bodily 
pain may be turned to account for the purifica- 
tion, correction and strength of the character. 
And, although it is always distressing to behold 
a fellow creature in agony, yet we can nerve 
ourselves to witness the sufferings of the mature 
with comparative composure, as well as confi- 
dence in the wisdom and mercy of Him who 
appoints their condition. But, the case is dif- 
ferent with the infant. He is innocent and 
tender and knows not the moral uses of his 
pains. He does not require to be chastised so 
severely as the man—nor is he capable, like 
trim, of improving the infliction to the benefit of 
his soul. Besides, of ourselves, we instinctive- 
ly shrink fr»m “inflicting suffering upon his del- 
icate sense; and believe it to be the dictate of 
Benevolence, everywhere to foster and lull the 
infant, and deliver him from influences of harm. 
We would not suffer even the cold wind to vis- 
it his soft cheek too roughly ; nor can we hear 
his cry of anguish without striving to the utmost 
for his relief. How then can we reconcile it 
with the loving-kindness of our Maker, that He 
occasionally visits the youngest, the loveliest 
and the most harmless of his children with dis- 
tresses, the sight of which is to their elder 
brothers and‘ sisters too painful to be looked 
upon: whilst He sends no succor in answer to 
their plaintive cry, and only, at length, puts an 
end to their torture by a lingering and painful 
death? We can bow before the hand of a 
mysterious and awful Jehovah in silence and 
submission, but, oh that we could more clearly 
discern, and more heartily allow in such dispen- 
sations as these, the agency of Paternal Love. 

Such thoughts as these, I am sure, have 
passed through many minds. Would that I 
were more competent to meet the want which 
is experienced by the multitudes who have been 
cognizant of them. Would that, as the timely 
Angel appeared to the afflicted mother of Ish- 
mael, when he lay writhing in the agonies of 
death before her, and told her that God had 
heard the voice of the lad, and unveiled to her 
eyes a spring of sweet waters gushing up in the 
wilderness, so I might be permitted to cast some 
gleam of light upon the mysterious dealings of 
Providence with our little ones, and unseal a 
fount of consolation for the parents who, like 
Hagar, cannot look upon the sufferings of their 
child, and cannot bear to remember the manner 
of its death. But, without presuming to antici- 
pate so happy a result as this, it may not be an 
unprofitable undertaking to offer a few sugges- 
tions with a view to justify the ways of God to 
the infant sufferer. 
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And first, it may be remarked that the real | 
sufferings of the child who is afflicted with what 
is called a painful disease, or a hard death, are 
often great] y exaggerated. ‘The tender and ex- 
cited mind of the parent or the friend, full of 
pity, and all its sensibility aroused, naturally in- 
creases the significance of every symptom of 
restlessness and distress, whilst the imagination 
lends. its heightened coloring to the contorted 
expression of the countenance, and gives a more 
heart-rending tone to the plaintive cry. 

It becomes us to remember that all those 
associations, which, really, constitute the keenest 
distress of our impression at the sight of the 
dying infant, exist only in our own minds, and 
do not, one of them, agitate the object of our 
commiseration. 

It is not the child who thinks, ‘ It is a sweet 
and harmless babe that struggles.’ It is not 
he, who watches in breathless anxiety the com- 
ings on of every paroxysm of pain. It is not 
he, who awaits in dreadful suspense the long 
nights of tossing and weariness and the increas- 
ing ravages of the ruthless disease. It is not 
he, who shudders at the advent of nature’s dis- 
solution ; nor, is it over his soul, that the chill 
of horror creeps, when the mortal hour has ful- 
ly come. ll these concomitants of the scene, 
which are, indeed, unspeakably more distressing 
than all physical pain—are confined to the be- 
holder’s breast. From them the object of our 
solicitude is spared. He lies unconscious. that 
such agonies exist. His fancy contributes noth- 
ing to his distress. No ghastly fears of what 
is to come heighten the anguish of his present 
struggle. And, when the intervals of ease re- 
turn—as, God be praised they always do in- 
terrupt seasons of aggravated pain—then he 
slumbers sweetly, or smiles in languid play- 
fulness, as if he thought that his strife was 
over. 

But, besides being free from the influence of 
those distresses that association and pity pro- 
duce in elder minds, it is almost universally ad- 
mitted to be true, that the actual amount of phy- 
sical pain of which the dying child is conscious, 
is far less than we are wont to represent it. 
We know that some of those convulsions which 
are so frightful to look upon, are attended in 
their subjects with no sensation of pain; and 
that, often, when the system is apparently agi- 
tated with agony, there is only an involuntary 
and spasmodic motion of the muscles and 
nerves, that is far more dreadful to behold than 
to endure. And still farther, it is certain that, 
in extreme cases, the same pangs which rack 
the other members, palsy also the brain; and | 
that, usually, in the same proportion as the 
ravages of disease increase, the sensibility of 
suffering is diminished. 

But there are other considerations which shed 
light upon these mysterious appointments. 

If we are not prepared to arraign the whole, 
complicated economy of Providence in his con- 
duct of mortal affairs, then should we be slow 
to admit even a suspicion that any particular of 
the events which happen to us is an exception 
to the general benevolence, or, the result of im- 
perfection in his arrangements; and still more, 


vindictive and severe appointment. 
Diseases, and pains, and death in various 
forms, are known to us to be, by the very laws 


Better, far better is it for our disobedient 


left to pursue our own devices without their ex- 
pectation or their fear. We cannot doubt,—for 
we see and feel it to be the truth, that the soul 
is purified by what the body suffers; that our 
best sympathies are developed by the experience 
of distress ; that the heart nourishes its holiest 
affections and desires by the bread of sorrow 
and the cup of bitterness; that the evil mind is 
subdued, and the sinner redeemed from his in- 
iquity, by the wholesome chastisement of sick- 
ness and the impending idea of death. We 
know that the primeval curse is but a disguis- 
ed blessing; and, that the very decree which 
ejected man from Eden, set him forward in the 
path to the better and abiding paradise of a 
soul perfected through suffering. But, if these 
are well known truths to us, how can we -ex- 
pect, or even desire, that our children should be 
excepted from the common danger and the com- 
mon doom? Where would be our tender so- 
licitude on their behalf; where, our watchful 
love, if they were exempt from the universal 
exposure to disease and violence and death ? 
And do we not perceive that the very delicacy 
and tenderness of their infantile organization, 
which constitutes their chief attractiveness to 
us, and with the fact of which, their innocence, 
and loveliness, and gentleness, are inseparably 
connected—of itself, renders them only the more 
liable to be affected by disease, and to be pain- 
ed and destroyed by the hurtful agencies that 
are ever operating around us? ‘ But, it is not 
by their sicknesses that our faith is disturbed,’ 
says the fond parent, ‘ but by their aard deaths.’ 
Let me then suggest to your consideration one 
other question. Is not this occasional difficulty 
of death on the part of the few who are called 
to endure it, produced by the operation of that 
same law which preserves multitudes of infants 
in life, notwithstanding the numberless causes 
that are everywhere working for their destruc- 
tion? I refer to that wonderful tenacity of life, 
which, every experienced observer has not fail- 
ed to notice in the little child. Often, when 
all human skill has been exhausted in vain, and 
the last ray of hope has become extinct in the 
parental heart, has not the infant been seen to 
revive, as by a miracle, and to gather ‘warmth 
and life, as it has seemed, even from the cold 
embrace of death ? 

How, then, can we arraign the benevolence 
and wisdom of that Providence who implanted 
this law in the human frame, if it be true that 
that same cause whicli has, in a few instances 
ministered anguish to the generous breast, has, 
in ten thousand cases put a new song into the 
grateful mouth, filled uncounted homes with 
joy, and revived and peopled human society 
with fresh and healthful generations ? 

But there is yet one other train of reflections 
upon this interesting subject, which seems to 
me both natural and appropriate, and more than 
any other conducive to our consolation. 

Allow that the anguish of your child has 
been as severe as your imagination has painted 
it; but, as a reasonable being, put to yourself 
the important question, whether, after all, you 
are not liable to make too serious an account of 
merely physical suffering. It pleases God, in 
His inscrutable wisdom, to take the spirit of 
your beloved offspring to Himself, through the 
ministration of a painful disease. The few 
days and nights of its distress appear to you 





crowded with years of agony; and hardly can 
you bring yourself to believe that the infliction 


was authorized im mercy. But, how well have 
you weighed the pains of that brief season, 
against the probable amount of suffering which 
would have fallen to the lot of the child, had 
the period of its pilgrimage been lengthened, 
and the malady which you so much lament been 
averted from its precious prey? How can you 
declare, that it would not have been merciless 
in the Almighty, (had he acted upon your own 
principle, to give the least possible pain,} to 
have changed its mournful death, ay, though 
it had been far more agonizing than jt was, for 
those events, which He may have foreseen as 
impending over it, had its life been given back 
to your prayers? Have you not done injustice 
to your Heavenly Father, by placing a ¢ompar- 
atively inordinate estimate upon the throes and 
anguish of your child? Could you, at this mo- 


ment, ask of him who was yesterday agonized © 


before you, what price he now puts upon his 
dying pangs, 1 am sure that he would answer 
you, that he hardly remembers to have suffered; 
that the sweet rest and pure joys of Heaven 
have already banished the recollection from his 
mind—as the fresh pleasures of a sunny morn- 
ing dissipate a gloomy dream; that, to have 
attained to his present beatitude, he would 
count a lifetime of anguish as nought; that, 
even whilst he was undergoing the struggles of 
dissolving nature, an unseen influence visited 
his soul with soothing and sustaining power; 
and that, when Father and Mother could not 
aid him, an arm stronger than a Father’s and 
kinder than a Mother’s, enfolded and took him 
up. And, how, indeed, do we ourselves regard 
the times of merely bodily pain through which 
we have afortime passed. It is not these which 
usually embitter ‘the retrospect of life. It is not 
these which constitute the greatest distress and 
trial of our existence. Many seasons of our 
infantile and youthful sufferings, when pitying 
friends wept around us, have already escaped 
from our memories, and do not so much as cast 
a shade over the lovely vision of our early days, 
And, strange as it may appear, is it not some- 
times true even of the smallest child, that the 
soul enjoys many of its sweetest moments in 
those days when the body is stricken with dis- 
tress? Do not the visions of those kindly min- 
istering friends who watch by its pillow day 
and night, sweeten, even to the infant, the ex- 
perience of its sickness? Does not the Moth- 
er’s tender and melancholy smile which, when- 
ever its eye opens, is seen to beam down upon 

it like some constant and beautiful star, that 
never sets, impart a soothing influence to its 
mind? Does not the Father’s softened tone 
strike sweetly upon its affectionate heart ? 
And who of us can answer for those unseen and 
silent ministrations of the Guardian Angels and 
the Spirit of God—what inward light and peace 
they shed down upon their favorite charge ? 
Who knows what beautiful dreams of Heavenly 
things come to refresh it in its intervals of re- 
pose? Who knows what unknown anodyne 
the Heavenly Physician infuses into its spiritual 
sense when the pangs of the body are sharpest? 
What! is all pity confined to these imperfect 
but fond hearts of ours? Ig all disinterested- 
ness exhausted within the narrow horizon of 
earth? Does the richest fountain of Love in 
the universe well out from the Parental heart ? 

Cc. B. 
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DE. PRIESTLEY’S SERMON. 

The sermon of this venerated man and dis- 
tinguished divine and philosopher; on our first 
page, cannot fail to be read with interest. It 
was transcribed and sent to us by a personal 
friend of the author. We thank him on our 
and our readers’ behalf, for this labor of love 
and admiration. It is his request that if any 
feel objections to the views it contains and ad- 
vocates, they should have ample room to state 
and enforce them in the columns of the Regis- 
tet. His request is granted. We doubt not 
many will feel strong objections to some of the 
views. We frankly confess we do, and shall 
express them. It seems to us, Dr. P. does 
not think with his usual precision and clear- 
ness. There is some confusion in parts of it. 
He says God’s immediate influence upon the 
mind, would be miraculous. This assertion 
strikes us, to say the least, as somewhat incon- 
siderate. He ought certainly, before making 
it to have stated definitely, his conception of a 
miracle. Those passages of Scripture, which, 
as we understand them, contain such a promise 
we deem most bright and precious. We would 
hardly exchange them for that of immortality 
without them. Are we not all deeply conscious 
of the need of such help in weakness, tempta- 
tion, despondency, sorrow? Blot it from the 
Bible and the sun of Righteousness has fallen 
from heaven. But we can say no more at pres- 
ent. We hope some of our correspondents will 
take up the subject. We think its discussion 
would be profitable. 





TEMPERANCE AND POLITICS. 


It is well known, that at the late Tem. 
ance Convention in this city, there was an « 
parent difference of opinion in regard to politi 
as connected with the cause. We have said, 
we think the difference more apparent than re- 
al. There must be few, if any, who desire 
the formation of a separate political party, the 
sole purpose of which shall be the enacting of 
laws for the promotion of Temperance. We 
are persuaded that such an event would deserve 
to be deeply lamented by its friends. From that 
moment the cause loses its beauty, dignity and 
real force. It is soiled, blackened, and degra- 
ded by all fierce and bad passions. Weapons 
so carnal will not effect the destruction of spir- 
itual wickedness. The wrath, envy, pride and 
ambition of man seldom promote the righteous- 
ness of God. Enlist these passions in any wor- 
thy enterprise, and from that time the law of 
sin and death begins to work within, shadow 
its glory, and blight its energies. But it is 
said the Rum-dealers accomplished their object 
by a combination of the kind. It appears plain 
to us that the cases are not in the least paral- 
lel. They had a definite, single, material point 
to effect. 

It mattered little what influences, means, 
and measures they employed. All sorts of 1n- 
struments, appeals and prejudices could be 
brought to their help. But it is not so with 
us. It is our work to improve, elevate, regen- 
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Saale the habits, tastes and character of the peo- 
ple. The means we employ must be appropri- 
ate to so exalted an end. They must be fitted 
to quicken, and open the fountains of moral 
purity and power in the soul. Excitement, 
struggles, wrath, will not do. To intoxicate, 
drunken men in this way, will not make them 
in reality, more temperate. We injure as much 
as benefit them—if we do benefit them in the 
jeast. Little good will be done in quenching 
one appetite by nurturing another. The king- 
dom of heaven comes not with such observa- 
tions. We suppose, therefore, all that is meant 
by those who advocate political action, is, that 
the friends of temperance should not vote for 
jntemperate men, or who would facilitate the 
means of intemperance. This is most truly just. 
We have no right to vote for persons whose 
characters we know to be vicious arid whose 
principies we deem pernicious. He who does 
so is false to himself and recreant to the cause 
he professes to love. The following remarks 
made in the Convention we think true and for- 
cible. 


Emory Washburn, of Worcester, to fully agreed with 
the gentleman who had just addressed the meeting, that 
it was unnecessary for him to make more than one or two 
remarka& He was apposed to the whole resolution, 
amendments and all. The whole drift of it was to pro- 
duce a political action on this subject—and the moment 
that the friends of Temperunce organized as a political 
party, the great cause of Temperance would be forgotten. 
He alluded to the law of 1838—he voted for it, and had 
never doubted the expediency or the propriety of that law. 
it had been said that it did harm to the cause of Tem- 
perance, and had produced politieal action—but that was 
not the fault of the law. The Legislature which passed it 
were not chosen with reference to that subject—their 
election was not the result of party organization—there 
was never @ Legislature which expressed more fully the 
sentiments of the people. ‘The bill was reperted on the 
16th of March—and it was debated untill the 19th 
of April, and not a voice from the people was heard 
against the passage, of the law. And the people received 
it kindly—there was no opposition to it, or appearauce of 
opposition, until the 15th day of June, a meeting of grog. 
sellers and distillers was held in Boston, and a committee 
of nine appointed to send forth an address to the people, 
to excite a feeling of hostility to that law. It might he 
truly said that that law was the people’s law—and the 
people should be kept right on this subject—and not be 
divided—and urged to forsake the cause of the widow and 
orphan, for mere political considerations. If a Temper- 
ance party was organized for political action, the enemies 
of Temperance would also organize—and all the advan- 
tages would be on their side—with their bar-rooms, and 
grog-shops, and stimulating drinks. The moment the 
Temperance men form a political party, the Temperance 
cause is defunct. He rejoiced that we had a free press 
and a free pulpit—and with the temperance zeal of wise 
and intel.igeat men—with the eloquent exhortations of the 
good, and the pens of able writers, the cause of Temper- 
ance must go furward—but to mix it with political action, 
would he like infusing poison into the veins of « healthy 
human being. a 

Mr Crane of Springfield, said he recognized civil govern- 
ment as the ordinance of God ; instituted for the happiness of 
the peopic. The churches of God when they transcended 
their power, were usurpers ; and thus it was with civil gov- 
ernment. The temperance cause was common ground, on 
which all men, of whatever religious or political opinions, 
could come together—and act unitedly. The temperance 
question was ove of life and death, which affected the whole 
civilized world ; but if this resolution was passed, it would 
doubtless be out of his power ever to meet with a body 
similar to this again. No person had a right to question 
him in relation to his vote. He appealed te the Conven- 
tion to forbear to pass this resolution; he begged of them 
not to act like the Missionary who preached to the In- 
dians, and converted some to the blessings of Christianity ; 
but at length became tired of his labors, and said it was 
hard work, and therefore he weuld abandon preaching, 
and try what effect there was in the sword. The temper- 
ance men had hitherto kept together, because the cause 
was not mixed ap with politics; and if the principles of 
action were changed, ruia would assuredly follow. He 
proteswd against such a proceeding ; and hoped that aeith- 
er the resolution or amendments would pass. 

Rev. Dr Humphrey of Amberst, hoped that neither the 
resolution or the amendment would be adopted, for the 
reason that he was a friend to the great and important 
cause, to promote which, ihis large Convention had as- 
sembled. He conscientiously believed that the adoption of 
the resolution, would be injurious to the sacred cause of 
Temperance. The law of 1838 had been passed in obedi- 
ence to the will of the people; and he believed that at this 





moment, a majority of the people of this Commonwealth 
were in favor of Temperance laws. That law wasa good | 
law, and he wished that it could have been sustained— | 
but the result had shown that a bare majority of the people, | 
was not enough to give the requisite strength and efficiency | 
to such a law; it required an overwhelming major- | 
ity. We could not succeed in advancing the cause | 
of Temperance by legislation, until more had been | 
done towards inducing the people to sustain those | 
legislators, who passed Temperance laws. He objected 
to the resolution, because it had the appearance of 
wishing to exert an influence on the Legislature. 
This body had repealed the law of 1838—and restored the 
law of the Revised Statutes—and he was willing that it 
should act without interference on the part of Temperance 
men, and bear the responsibility for one year. Another | 
objection was that it brought the subject of Temperance to 
the polls. He wished that the cause might ever be unmin- ( 
gied with political action—for all observation had shown | 
the politica! parties were the leviathans which were wont | 
to swallow up every great moral cause. And if the reso- 
lution was adopted, it did not bind the Temperance men 
in the Commonwealth—nor even all the members of the 
Convention—but only those members of that body who 
voted fur it—and he doubted whether it would even pro- 
duce that effect. It had been suggested by a member, 
that the remarks which had been made in opposition to 
the resolution were of a ‘ milk and water’ character; that 
might be, but he disclaimed being a milk and water man; 
he was a thorough cold water man and he hoped to re- 
main so until the end of his life. It had also been inti- 
mated that those who were not ready to accord with the 
principles of this resolution were welcome to leave the 
temperance ranks. But is was sometimes difficult to aban- 
don old habits; too mach must not be expected in this 
matter; he had no intention of withdrawing from the tem - 
perance ranks. If he was not wanted in the Convention 
he would go home, and go to work after the good old 
fashion of former times.—He would not mingle temperance 
with polities, or iutroduee it at the polls; but he would 
go into the school districts—he would try to direct the at- 
* men to this subject, and thus bring about a 
public opinion. He was willing that all men 
» according to their conscience; and he hoped 
rance men would be allowed to vote according 
rule. 


fentr.- 





, oceasioned by the Burning of the Steamer 
Lexington, preached in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, by 
John 8S. Swone, D. D. 


This discourse is in every respect worthy the 
reputation of the author. It contains many 
passages of great force and impressiveness. 
Dr. Stone thinks clearly and feels strongly, and 
writes in a manner best fitted to convey such | 
thoughts and communicate such feelings. We 
wish he could think a little more kindly and 
liberally in regard to us and our views. He 
however, leaves no doubt of the sincerity and 
strength of his unfavorable convictions. It is 
with pleasure that we present our readers with 
an extract from this discourse. 


Was ever message more distinctly, more solemnly, 
more affectingly delivered than this by the mouth of that 
mute but meaning minister from Heaven? And shall we 
not, dear hearers, obediently listen to its teaching? It 
preaches just like the gospel itself; and it preaches a 
plain and always binding duty. Christianity, indeed, 
does not seek to deaden one of the pure and tender sensi- 
bilities of our nature; on the Contrary, it seeke to quick - 

nd refine them all. Nor does it interfere with any of 
allowable enjoyments and pursuits of the present life; 
he contrary, it encourages and would exalt them, 
‘y one. Still, it does seek to bring our sensibili- 
under sanctified control, aad under practical subordi- 
onto our love for God and to our regard for eternal 
gs. And it does seek to bring the enjoyments aud 
suits of the present life into accordance with the will 
tod, and into subservience to the welfare of the soul. 
vould not make the affection between hasband and 
:, or that between parents and children, less tender; 
only more holy. It would not have us love less truly, 
*ss ardently; bat it would have us live in a more 
itual readiness to be separated, at a moment’s warn- 





» from those whom we love; and it would have us love 


our Savior better, and more fervently, than either@ather 
or mother, either wife or children; so that separation 
from these cannot reach disturbingly the main fountain of 
our happiness; dur presence with Jesus more than out- 
weighing our absence from them. 

Again, it would not have us refrain from weeping, when 
there is cause to weep;’ for it said, of the Savior him- 
self, ‘ Jesus wept;’ but it would have us weep as those 
who hope soon to he past the region of tears; as those 
who expect soon to become dwel in a world of eternal 
joy. It would have our mournings, whatever their cause, 
subdued, and chastened, and full of the dawnings of im- 
mortal consolations. 

Nor would Christianity throw a chill over our earthly 
lejoicings, so long as they spring from the fountains of 
innocency in the heart, or awakened by objects of worth 
in our lives; but it would have them the rejoicings of 
beings who look for better things than this world can fur- 
nish, and who know that they muet quickly leave every 
thing that this world contains. It would have them the 
rejoicings of those who know the tree value of things tem- 
poral and of things eternal; and who will never seek 
in the former for what can be found nowhere save in the 
latter. 

Again, Christianity does not forbid us to buy and to 
possess; but it does horbid the sacrificing of our souls 
to gain; and it requires us both to buy and to possess 
only as stewaids under God, and not as original proprie- 
tors of what we may have. It does require us to subject 
all our acquisitions to the laws of stewardship; to use 
them to the glory of their Giver, and to hold them with a 
constant remembrance of the truths that we must soon. 
yield them to others, and finally render an account of the 
use which we have made of them ourselves. 

And, finally, Christianity does not prohibit the use of 

this world; on the contrary, it teaches that this world was 
made fur our use. But then it does prohibit the abuse 
of this world; the turning of it away from its use, the 
perverting of it to wrong and evil purposes. To use 
the world, is to make it the means of good and of happi- 
ness to ourselyas and to others, and the occasion of re- 
dounding glory to that God who hast placed us here. 
To ubuse the world is to consider it ear portion and our 
home; to bury our thoughts and our affections amidst its 
vanities or its pursuits; and to suffer it to engross our 
souls, so that God, and heaven, and eternal life shall have 
nothing of them. This Christianity forbids; aud there 
is mercy in its forbidding. This the gospel threatens with 
everlasting penalties; and there is kindness—the kind- 
ness of infinite love—in its threatening. The gospel 
would not have man destroy his soul by an abuse of the 
world, or by either a false estimate or a wrong choice of 
the means of happiness. But it would have him make 
the world, and all it contains, the place and the means of 
his trial and his fitting for the salvation of bis soul, and 
for the glories of life eternal. 





We inform our Northumberland correspond- 
ent that we have not the number of the Christ- 
ian Palladium which contains the eSsay to 
which he has directed our attention. Will he 
be so good as to send it. Also, that we shall 
gladly receive whatever selections he may 
make on the condition mentioned. 





AN AGENT FOR THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


Mr J. Thornton, we are requested to say, is 
now travelling through the state, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining subscribers for the Christian 
Examiner. 

Mr Thornton is also authorized to receive 


subscribers to the Christian Register. 
ESS 


- RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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Unsrrarinn Society, 1s Dover, N. H.—We uo- 
derstand that Rev. John Parkman, late of Greenfield, has 
received a unanimous invitation to become the paster of 
the Unitarian Congregational Society, in Dover, N. H. 





Chicago.—A Lyceum Lecture recently published in 
Chicago, states that that place, in 1832, had a population | 
of less than 400. In 1835 it had increased to 2,000; and 
at the present time it is 5,000. 

Six churches were organized in Chicago previously to, 
or during the year 1836; viz., Catholic, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Unitarian, Baptist, and Methodist. These 
churches we are iaformed, are all in a flourishing condi- 


tion. 








IRELAND.—An Address recently delivered at Glas- 
gow before the General Assembly of Scotland, by Rev. J. 
W. Morgan, a representative of the Syood of Ulster, in 
Ireland, has been published, and some “copies received in 
this country. An appeal was made to the Assembly ia 
behalf of Ireland, on the ground of ‘the incredible igno- 
rance of the word of God in many parts of the country, 
and of the consequent immorality and misery that prevail- 
ed. We learn from his statements, that ‘ there is one 
class of the Irish population, about three millions in num- 
ber, one half of whom speak nothing but the Irish lan- 
guage, and the other half, whilst they can speak both | 
English and Irish, prefer the latter. In this latter, (the 
Irish language,) there is not now a single place where 
the gospel is statedly preached.’ 

The fundamental evil of Ireland, says Mr Morgan, is 
its ignorance of the word of God. It is my belief, that 
the one-half of its inhabitants have never handled the Bi- 
ble, understanding it to be a book which has come from 
God, and to whose communications they should pay im- 
plicit respect. On the contrary, it is a book with which 
they have learned to associate the ideas of danger and dis- 
trust, and whose circulation is dreaded as spreading con- 
tagion and death. 


In reference to the Bible, he makes the following state- 


ment. 

As late as 1820, at which time I became the pastor of 
a sinall congregation in the town of Carlow, I could not 
find a Bible for sale in that town inany of the booksellers’ 
shops, though containing a population of ten thousand 
persons. What could be expected to be the co dition of 
society in the midst of this famine of the word of God? 


In view of all the disadvantages under which Ireland 
labors, he says; 

I profess my surprise to be not that Ireland is so bad, 
but that she is not worse. Give her the opportunities and 
blessings of other lands, and the Irishman will be as 
bright in genius, as generous in heart, and as orderly in 
life, as any of his fellows. Six millions of Ireland’s pop- 
ulation, out of eight, are in the darkness of Popery, and 
what can they be? ‘ Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles?’ 

We learn from Mr Morgan’s address, that the whole 
Established Clergy of Ireland amounts to about 1600. 
Of these, from 500 to 600 were present at the late an- 
niversary meetings of the public religious societies in 


"Dublin. 


TurkisH Empirv..—In the present circumstances of 
the Turkish empire there are indications favorable to the 
eventual iutroduction of Christianity. The independence 
of the empire is considered as merely nominal. The 
great powers of Europe, (Russia excepted,) seem to con- 
trol its destiny. Russia, without their interference, would 
soon appropriate it to herself. The favorable indications 
are these two. First, the Government monopolies are 
abolished. These have for a long time excited a palsying 
influence on the industry and prosperity of the country, 
and have been the chief cause of its depopulation. ‘ The 
natives,—says Mr Anderson, now feel something of the 
influence of motives to industry and enterprise. This, 
continues he, has had an important bearing on the spirit- 
ual condition of the country; for industry is indispensable 
to the success of religion. The other fact is, that the 
Sultan, (as is reported) has issued a decree of religious 
toleration, founded on the ereed-Napoleon. 





CenTRAL Asia.—The controversy between England 
and Russia respecting India, which each government is 
desirous to monopolize, bids fair to result in the introdac- 
tion of the Christian religion into Oentral Asia. If this 
should probably take place, it will be probably in conse- 
quence of the Russian declaration of war against Khiva, a 
small kingdom north of Affghanistan, and east of the 
Caspian Sea. It is believed that this movement will 
lead to the subjugation of Central Asia to British domin- 
ion. ‘This, continues the above quoted writer, would 
create the necessity of keeping open a free communication 
by the river Indus, and by the Black Sea, or by the lower 
route across the desert and up to Mesopotamia, which 





woyld at length open a way for the gospel into both these 


regions; and it would seem, if this goes on, that God in 
his providence, is about to lay all that hitherto benighted 
and unknown portion of Asia open to the knowledge and 
influence of the church of Christ.’ 


_ Eastern Arrica—ZanziBar.—The ship Waver- 
ley recently carried out additional missionaries for the 
Tamul Mission, She touched at Zanzibar, and the mis- 
sionaries had an interview with the Sultan of Muscat, 
who resides, a part of the year, at Zanzibar. He is rep- 
resented as a remarkable man—a man of great liberality. 
He is the same who formed the treaty with the United 
States, in 1835. 

Rev. Dr Anderson, in his account of him says; 

‘He belongs to a remarkable trio, the other two of 
which are Mohammed Ali, of Egypt, and the late Sultan 
Mahmoud, of Constantinople, who are among the most 
remarkable men of the age. It is remarkable that three 
such Mohammedans should come into power about the 
same time. This one is the most interesting and unex- 
ceptipnable character of the three.’ 

Zanzibar is represented as a beautiful island 40 or 50 
miles long, with about 150 thousand inhabitants. The 
climate is good, and the neighboring country populous. 
Trading companies pass yearly 500 to 600 miles into the 
interior. 

It is suggested that Zanzibar is a fit location for a small 
mission under the protection of the Sultan of Muscat,— 
preparatory to future efforts in the interior. 

The Mohammedans, we are told, are zealously propaga- 
ting their religion, in some at least, of these regions, 
chiefly by means of the schoolmaster. 








Cuina.—During the present disturbed state of things 
in China, it is an important circumstance, that there has 
been no marked unfriendly cognizance taken of the mis- 
sion by the Goverament. 

Dr Parker, still remains at Canton. He is laboring, 
indefatigably, to lead the Chinese to a more favorable es- 
timate of Christianity, by the benevolent and faithful de- 
votion of his medical talent, for the healing and relief 
of the diseased. 





S1am.—It appears that in Siam medical science bids 
fair to exert an important moral influence, by the favor it 
gains for the missionaries. The annual ravages of small 
pox have been greatly lessened by the introduction of in- 
oculation, by Dr Bradley, who has received a bounty from 
the King. He has instructed the royal and other physi- 
cians in the art. The King is actively disseminating the 
benefits of inoculation, by bounties to the physicians. 

Portions of the scriptures and other tracts are freely dis- 
tributed and eagerly read without objection or hindraace. 


Our Co_trues.—At the late annual Concert of 
Prayer for Colleges, in this city, Rev. Mr Aiken is repor- 
ted to have made the following remarks, in relation to the 
number, and to the religious character of the students. 


* There are now, he said, from 6,000 to 7,000 young 
men in these institutions, in the various stages of their 
education. More than 2,000 of them have consecrated 
themselves to the service of the Redeemer; and have gone 
to these institutions to qualify themselves for his service. 
But there are more than 4, of them without hope, and 
concerning many of whom it may be said that they have 
no distinct object in view. Many of these have been con- 
secrated to God by their parents; and some of them are 
in the last stages of their course, over whom the hearts of 
their parents are weeping in agony.’ 





Miss1ons.—The collections for missions in the Ortho- 
dox societies in this city have been for the last year on the 
old system, by means of male and female collections. 
The result is, that more than twice as much has been col- 
lected as the amount of last year. We give the following 
schedule that our brethren may know what is doing by 
other denominations. 

The following ave the amounts collected this year and 





| the last. 

1839 1840 

Old South, $1, 223 $3,000 
Park Street, 1, 604 2,700 
Union Chareh, 906 1,200 
Pine Street, 291 600 
Winthrop Ch. Charlestown, 265 900 
Eliot Ch. Roxbury. 547 1,500 
9,900 


4,836 





NesTuRiaNs.—In some remarks under the head 
* Messopotamia,’—Dr Anderson speaks of De Grant one 
of the misssionaries to the East, and says that, at the 
peril of his life he is endeavoring to penetrate to the resi- 
dence of the independent Nestorians, on the Kirdish 


Mountains. 


ORDINATION.—Ordained in Windham, Me., over the 
Congregational Church and Society in that place, on 
Thursday, Feb. 13th, Rev. William Warren. 

Dec. 12th, 1839, Mr A. H. Stowell was ordained to 
the pastoral charge of the Baptist church, in Palmyra, N. 


INSTALLATION.—Rev. Wm. W. Thayer, late of | 


Orono, Me., was installed Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, at South Hadley Canal, Wednesday, 4th ult. 
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the water flowed in through the fractures, and soon filled) her head was a wreath of orange flowers, and a small 
- up the cavity. In consequence of the intet ior being over- 








City Document No. 28.—From the Annual Reports | 


on the state of the Houses of Industry, Correction and | 


Reformation, we take the following statements. 
Statistics of the House of Industry for the yeer 1839. 


Whule number, December 10th, 518 
Men, 222; Boys, 121; total males, 343 
Women, 171; (Girls, 67; total females, 238 


Whole number admitted within the year, 862 
Probable number of Lunatics and Idiotic about 
to be removed to the new Asylum, 


Statistics of House of Correction. 


Whole number of Prisoners, Dec. 14, 303 
Males, 179; Females, 124. 
Whole number committed during the year, 626 
Committed for Larceny and Stealing, 109 
“s ** Lewdness, 54 
ss ** Various offences, 74 
“ as Vagabonds, 44 
“6 ** Common drunkards, 329 
ss ** Vagabonds, and do. 16 
Total 626 
Ages. 
Under 20 years, 52 
From 20 to 30 years, 197 
“« 30t040 * 211 
“a 40 to 50 “ 113 
* B5Uto60 *“ 4l 
60 and over, 9 
Unknown, 8 
Total, 626 


21 committed as insane are ready for the new hospital, 
whenever they can be legally removed. 

The earnings of the females the present year amount to 
#9 ,000,—which, with the labor of the men, will in ordi- 
nary times support the institution. 


{From the N. O. Bulletin Feb. 18.] 

Mysterious.—A curious discovery has been made by 
some workmen employed in erecting houses on the site of 
the old Calaboose. That ancient building, which dates 
far back into the Spanish times, was recently pulled down, 
and the ground on which it stood sold out to private indi- 
viduals. The porchasers innmediately commenced improve- 
ments upon the property, being valuable from its location in 
the centre of the city. Inthe course of pperations to this ef- 
fect, it was found necessary to dig several feet under the sur- 
face to lay a substratum for the walls of the houses about to 
be built. The laborers in excavating ata particular spot, 
discovered that their progress was retarded by some hard 
substance, which resisted an impression from the work- 
ing tools. On examination, the resisting substance was 
feund to be a bar of iron. Curiosity was excited. The 
excavation was extended—another and another bar or 
hoop of iron was discovered, and at length a space in the 
bottom of the hole that had been dug gave way, or rather 
sunk, and disclosed between the hoops of iron the interior 
of a dungeon. ‘Thishorrid den of cruelty was arched 
ovefwith thick brick walls and ribs of iron. The height 
from the floor to the ceiling was four feet, and the width 
between the side walls about three. The extent of this 
cavern of the Inquisitlon is not ascertained. When first 
opened the inside was dry, the ooze from the river being 
excluded by water cement, and contained nothing but a 
few human bones, the remains of some victims of tyranny 
or superstition. 

After the walls were broken by the tools of the workinen, 


{ 
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flown, it was fouud impossible to explore the subterra- 
nean to any distance. ‘The supposition is 
that cavern is extensive, and has branches undermin- 
ing the ground in several directions. T'o trace this sub- 
terranean labyrinth through all its ramifications, would be 
. prep a ro ae a research, roe ye to throw 

ight upon t sof a t age, a ig up its 
buried cruelties to the gaze FE ge nds of the prés- 
eot humane and enli generation. Itis to be de- 
sired that the public authorities should take the} matter 
mm hand, and institute a thorough investigation.—The 
thought is not pleasant to a Republican, that he may be 
treading on ground that is undermined with iron dungeuns, 
unless he knows that they are shut up forever, and that 
the secret of their horrid mysteries is lodged in no livin 
bosom. When we visited the spot yesterday, a crow 
was assembled around the excavation, and a fire engine 
was at work pumping out the water. As might be sup- 
posed, popular curiosity was much excited, and doubtless 
every exertion will be made fully to explore the subter 
ranean structure. Various conjectures are indulged as to 
who were the builders of the diabolical contrivance. It 
was doubtless constructe.{ simultaneonsly with the prison, 
and the best clue to the diseovery will be to trace the his- 
tory of the old Calaboose, and ascertain its founders. 

In one of the vaults, (says the Picayune) we learn there 
was found a brass fire-dog weighing 28 |bs., as also a quan- 
tity of human benes. At the bottom of this vault a door 
was discovered, leading to vaults still deeper. 

The buildings which formerly occupied this square were 
the property of the Jesuits more than one hundred years 
ago. 
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From England.—The Great Western arrived at New 
York, on Saturday, the 7th inst., in 16 days from Bristol, 
bringing news forty three days later than before. 

The papers are filled with accounts of the marriage of 
the Queen, which took place on the 10th of February. 
Prince Albert arrived in England on the 6th. 

The Queen bad issued an order in council, previous to 
the marriage, declaring that Prince Albert shall be styled 
and called His Royal Highness, before the name and titles, 
and appointed him a Field Marshal in the army. 

Parliament pasggd two bills making provision Sor Prince 
Albert, the Queen’s husband,—one authorizing the Queen 
to grant him a pension of £30.000a year. The other 
was an act of naturalization. 


A long and able debate took place in the House of 
Commons, which was continued for four successive days, 
and was concluded at half past 5 on the morning of Feb. 
1, on a motion for an address to the Queen, to inform her 
that the Ministry ae constituted does not possess the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. ‘The vote on the mo- 
tiun was 287 in favor, and 308 against it—majority for 
Ministers 21. 





Canton news of Nov. 7th had been received in England, 
and of course it embraces an account of the battle. No 
intimation has, as yet been given of the intentions of the 


diamond pin, by which the nuptial veil was fastened ‘to 
her barr. train was of white satin, witha deep fringe 
of lace, and she the personification of dignity, gen- 
tleness and love, as she advanced up the aisle to the altar. 

Prince Albert met her Majesty at the haut pas and con- 
ducted her to her seat on the right hand side of the altar. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having advanced to the 
rails, her Majesty and Prince Albert a him, 
and the service commenced : 

When his Grace came to the words, 

Albert, wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife, 
to live together after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of 
matrimony? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor, and 
keep her in sickness and in health; and forsaking all 
ase keep thee only uoto her, so long as ye both shall 

ive ? 

His serene highness, in a firm tone, repled ‘ I will.’ 

And when he said, 

Victoria, wilt thou have Albert to thy wedded husband, 
to live together after God’s ordinance in the holy estate 
of matrimony ? Wilt thou obey him, and serve him, love, 
honor, and keep him in sickness and in health; and, for- 
saking all others, keep thee only unto him, so long as ye 
both shall live ? 

Her Majesty looked up affectionately in Prince Albert’s 
face and replied, loud enough to be heard in every part of 
the Chapel— I will,’ 

The Archbishop then said— 

Who giveth this woman to be married to this man % 

The Duke of Sussex advanced and placed her Majes- 
p a hand in that of the Prince. The service then procee- 

ed. 

Prince Albert then placed the ring on her finger, re- 
peating the usual word:, with this ring I thee wed §c. 

The Archbishop then concluded tlhe service according 
to the form of the Church of England. 

The service having concluded the several numbers of 
the Royal Family who had occupied places around the al- 
tar, returned to take up their positions in the procession. 
On passing her Majesty, they all paid their congratula- 
lions. 

After all bad passe’, with the exception of the Royal 
bride and bridegroom, her Majesty stepped hastily across 
to the other side of the altar, where the Queen Dowager 
was standing and kissed her. 

Prince Albert then took her Majesty’s hand, and the 
Royal pair left the chapel, all the spectators standing. 
Her Majesty and the Prince returned in the same carriage 
from the Royal Garden of St. James’s to Buckingham 
Palace, and the generous greeting which burst from the 
crowds, whose numbers the pelting rain bd not dimin- 
ished, seemed to be in a great measure addressed to the 
ear of Prince Albert, who acknowledged the kindness 
evidently with deep feeling. . , 
After partaking of a sumptuous dejeune, the Royal 
bridal party set out for Windsor, attended by the military, 
and on the road they were greeted by assembled thousands 
with the same affection and cordiality with the inhabitants 
of the metropolis. . 








‘ BOSTON PHENIX.’ 
The patrons of the Boston Phenix are inform- 
ed that the subscriber has transferred his sub- 
scription list to Mr David Reed, publisher of the 
Christian Register; and that subscribers to the 
former pape: will be fuinished with the Register 
as a substitute for the Phenix. A combination 





British Government, on the subject of the affairs of China. 
More successes are reported of the British troops in In- 
dia. The town of Kelat was taken, after a spirited re- 
sistance. It was defended by Mehab Khan io person, 
wi:h more than 2000 fighting men. The Khan was killed, ) 
sword in hoad, with many of his ‘principal chiefs. The | 
loss of the British in killed and wounded was 138. The 


town was strongly fortified. 





} 
France.—Every thing is quiet in Paris. A deputation | 
of the French Chamber of Peers had waited on the King, | 
to felicitate him on the proposed marriage of his son, the | 
Duke of Nemours, with a princess of the house of Saxe 
Cobourg Gotha. It is stated also that a marriage is to | 
take place between Prince Augustus Victor, of Saxe Co- 
bourg Gotha, and the Princess Clementine, daughter of ) 
the Ring of the French. 


| 
The accounts from Algiers are favorable. Preparations | 
were making for vigorous operations agaiust the Emir in 
the spring. 
The negotiation with Mehemet Eli, Pacha of Egypt, | 
for the adjustment of affairs with Turkey, appears to have | 
entirely failed. In reply to the ultimatum presemed to 
him by the Ruslan, Begich, and Austrian Consuls, he } 
said to the English Consul, who called on him for an an- | 
swer, that he would never abandon the advantages which } 
conquest had given him, and he would defend them at all | 
hazards, The-four powers are united in the mina | 
tion of enforcing their ultimatum. 


Russia.—According to the official reports of the Rus- 
sian Army it has lost in the present year, by sickness and 
in battle against the Circassians about 11,000 men; ‘ but | 
private accounts,’ says the writer of the Odessa letter, 
* estimate the loss from 24,000 to 30,000, amongst whom 
were 1,400 officers some of whom belonged to the first 
families gf Russia. The losses of the army of the Cau- | 
casus, wtler General Golovine, are said to be much great- 
er than those of the army of the Black Sea.’ 

But, notwithstanding her great losses in the war with 
the Circassians, Russia is preparing for new operations on | 
a larger scale. 


j 
| 





Marriage of Queen Victoria —The marriage of the | 
Queen took place, as had been anticipated, on the tenth 
of February. The following account of the ceremony is | 


abridged from the reperts of the London Sun and other | 
papers : 

At daybreak crowds of anxious and loyal subjects were | 
seen hastening from all parts of the Metropolis in the di- | 
rection of the royal palaces and the whole city exhibited | 
the most extensive preparations for the proper celebration 
of the occasion. The streets were tastefully decorated 
with flags, and the masts of the shipping on the river and 
flag staves erected for the purpose, exhibited the flags of 
all nations intermingled with ‘ True Lover’s’ knots, aud 
festvons of white roses. 

The procession moved at twelve o’clock from Buck- 
ingham Palace to St. James’s, where the ceremony 
was to he perfurmed. Every accessible part of St. 
James’s Park which lies between the palaces had been 
crowded from an early hour, and Her Majesty was receiy- 
ed in the most enthusiastic manner by those who Were so 
fortunate as to command a view of this procession. The 

rocession passed on to the Garden Entrance of St. James’s 
Palace by which Her Majesty entered and proceeded 
to the Queents Closet, where she remained for half an 





hour till the procession was formed in front of the Throne. | g 


During all this time the cheering continued in front of the 
Palace with uninterrupted vehemence. 

Prince Albert’s portion of the procession moved first, 
preceded by the Lord and Deputy Chamberlain, who con- 
ducted His Roys! Highness to the Chapel.—He was at- 
tended by his Gentlemen of Honor, and the Reigning Duke 
and Hereditary Prince of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha (his fa- 
ther and elder brother) and their suites, and preceded by 
drums and trumpets. These on entering the Chapel 
filed off without the door, andpiis supporters, proceeded to 
the seat prepared for him on the left of the altar. 

His Serene Highness wore a field marsbal’s uniform, 
with large rosettes of white satin on his shoulders. There 
was a flush on his brow as he entered the chapel, while his 
manly and dignified bearing, and the cordial and una ffect- 
ed manner with which he greeted those of the Peers and 
Peeresses around him, with whom he had been previously 
acquainted, won all hearts. The Lord and Vice Cham- 
berlains, with the droms and trumpets, returned from the 
Chapel to the Throne Room, where the Queen’s proces- 
sion was waiting. Having taken their prescribed posi- 
tions her Majesty’s procession advanced. It was remark- 
ed that the deportment of her Majesty united in a singu- 
lav and striking manner the diguity and self possession 
that became her character and station, and a graceful 
modesty which would adorn the humblest of thé thousand 
brides who would on that day pledge their vows at the 
same hour through her dominions. 

In the procession Her Majesty was preceded by the 
uaual display of heralds and trumpeters, by the various 
officers of the household, by the different members of th: roy- 
al family, each with an attendant from their households, 
by the Chamberlains, and Lord Melbourne bearing the 
sword of state, Her Majesty’s train was borne by her 
twelve bride maids, who were followed by the ladies of the 
bed chamber, the maids of honor. 

Thé procession arrived at the chapel at half past one. 
The chapel itself had been crowded from an early hour. 
The galleries presented a magnificent display of nobility 
and beanty. In the Ambasador’s gallery, facing the altar, 
among the first arrivals, were the American Minister and’ 
Mrs Stevenson, the Turkish Ambassador, the Princess 
Esterhazy, also the Swedish and Prussian ambassadors. 
At 10 o’clock one of the bands marching into the Palace 

rd, passed the chapel window playing ‘ Haste ts the 

Vedding,’ and while a smile mantled on the faces of the 
ladies, the Archbishop of Canterbury most appropriately 
entered the chapel, and prodcceded up to the altar. 

The Queen Dowager entered immediately afier eleven, 
and took her seat on the right of the state chair appropri- 
ated to the Prince Albert— 

The appearance of the large body of spectators was, 
brilliant-in the extreme. Bridal favors were universally 
worn and the profusion of diamonds and other 8, the 
glittering state robes and costly decorations, formed a 
coup d’ail of the most magnificent character. , 

On the arrival of the Procession at the chapel the musi- 
cians and escort filed off, and her Majesty and her attend- 
ants entered. 

Her Majesty wore a magnificent lace robe and veil of 
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the most exquisite workmanship. The only ornament on 


of reasons induced the subscriber to enter into 
this arrangement ; among them one of impor- 
tance was, that his patrons might be furnished 
with a much larger and better paper than it was 
in his power to supply. 

The Register is devoted to Religion, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and General Intelligence ; and 
must be regarded by all who peruse it as a pa- 
per of sufficient merit to meet their entire ap- 
proval. And the subscriber is authorized to 
state, thst the Reverend gentlemen who were 
for many years the Editors «f the INDEPENDENT 
MEssENGER, give their full approbation to the 
arrangement which is here announced. 

The subscriber tenders his best respects to 
all who patronised the Messenger and Pherffx, 
and assures them that the perusal of a few 
numbers of the Register will convince them 
thst this change will prove to them a measure 
of satisfaction and advantage. 

In bidding at least a temporary adieu to edi- 
torial labors, the subscriber presents his grate- 
ful thanks to all who have regarded his humble 
efforts witl) friendly considerations ; and in ex- 
pressing his ardent wishes for their future pros- 
perity and happiness, he cannot refrain from 
suggesting that the Christian Register will be 


and contribute to promote the great objects of 
life— intelligence and enjoyment. 
Joun THORNTON. 
Boston, Feb. 29, 1840. 


N. B. All remittances of balances due for 
the Independent Messenger or Boston Phenix, 
must be made to John Thornton or David Reed, 
Boston, Mass. 

Those who do not wish to receive the Reg- 
ister instead of the Phenix, are respectfully re- 
quested, without délay, to return a copy, with 
name and residence, to this office. 
EP ea eS 
MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Mr B. B. Farley, to Miss Mary E. White; 
Mr George R. Keen to Miss Hannah A. Crocker. 

By Rev. Lemuel Tompkins, Mr Lemuel Tompkins Jr., 
to Miss Abagail R. Gray, both of this city, 

In Salem, Jonathan C. Perkins Esq., to Miss Elizabeth 
G. Brookhouse; Mr Francis Brown, to Miss Ellen M., 
daughter of Nathaniel Appleton Esq. 

In Bangor, Me., 4th inst., Col. Alfred J. Stone, of 
Brunswick, to Miss Margaret C., daughter of the late 
Hon. Benjamin Orr, of Brunswick. 

In Sharon, Vt, 4th inst, Mr David G. Deane, of this 
city, to Miss H. A., daughter of Chester Baxter Esq., of 




















DEATHS. 








In this city, Ellen, daughter of Rev. Alexander Young, 


In Dorchester, Feb. 25, Mrs Anna Kendall, wife of 
John Barnard, Esq., 65. 

Io Holliston, 4th inst., Mrs Louisa W. Leland, daugh- 
ter of Mr Charles Bowker, of this city, 20 

At Middletown, George Irish Esq., in the 79th year of 
his age. For several years a respectable Merchant at Al- 
exandria, (D. C.) 

At North Kingstown, on the 4th ult. Mr Samuel Cole, 
88, and on the 23d, Hutchinson Cole, Esq. in his 83d 
year. They were brothers, and highly respectable and 
worthy men. 

In Waterford, Me. January 10th, Jonathan Houghton 
Esq., 79; he was one of the first settlers in Waterford. 

In Anson, Me., January 31st, Hon. John Moore, 74. 











HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LEITERS.—Edited by Rev. E. 5. Gannett. 

The Publishers of the Miscellany, would respectfully 
imferm the Unitarian public that they have enlarged the 
numbers of this periodical, the addition of twelve pa- 
ges to each number, and also by increasing the size of the 
page, thus giving matter equal to nearly eighteen pages, 
per number, or more than two hundred pages in a year, 
more than before, and without any increase of price. They 
have also made arrangements to procure contributions of 
the most popular character, and will spare no pains to 
render the Miscellany worthy of patronage, 

The great addition to the expense, requires a much 
larger list of subscribers than before, and the publishers 
confidently hope that the Unitarian community will feel 
an interest in extending the circulation of their only 
monthly periodical. 

Any person in town or country, who will interest him- 
self iv procuring subscribers, shall receive every seventh 
copy gratis, or a liberal commission on each subscriber. 

Grau for the Miscellany should he addressed to, 

WM. CROSBY & CO. 118 Washington street. 

march 15 
QCHLEIERMACHER AND DE WETTE.—A 

Third Letter to Mr Andrews Norton, on the Latest 
Form of Infidelity.. By George — This day pub- 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO. m 15 


HARLES ELWOOD:—or the Infidel converted, by 
C O. A. Brownson. ‘ The characters introduced are 
of course fictitious, yet I may say that I have myself had 
an intellectual experience similar to that which Mr El- 
wood records, and what he has said of himself would per- 
haps apply in some degree to me. I am willing the pab- 
lic should take the book as an account which I have thought 
proper to give of my former unbelief and present belief. 
So far as it can be of any use I am_ willing that what is 
here recorded should have the authority of my owa expe- 
rience.” Extract from the Preface. This day published 








at TICKNOR’S. m. 14 
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| M v2ock’s MOSHEIM.—Institutes of Ecclesias- 


sheim a History, Ancient and Modern, by J. L. Mo- 
Shem. A new and literal translation from Latin, by 
— Murdock. {3 vals Bro. 

184 Washinewse” for sale by J. MUNROE On. 





ECOND EDITION OF DR. GHANNING’S EU. 
LOGY.—A Sermon the Death of Dr 

Follen: by W. E. CHANNING, D. BD. 2d edition. 
Just published by J. MUNROE & Co. 


ERMAN LITERATURE.—Letters Auxili to 

the History of Modern Polite Liseratere 1s Geren : 

by Heinrich Heine, translated from the German by G W. 
aven. 


For sale by J. MUNROE & CO. m 14 


‘HARLES ELWOOD: or the Infidel converted, by 
O. A. Brownson. ‘ The characters introduced are of 
«surse fictitious: yet I may say that I have myself had an 
intellectual experience similar to that which Mr. Elwood 
records, and what he has said of himself would ap- 
ply in some degree to me. I am willing that the public 
should take the book as an account which I have thought 
proper to give of my former unbelief and present belief. 
So far as it can be of any use I am willing that what is 
here reeorded should have the authority of my own expe- 
rience. Extract from the Preface This i gate 
C. C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 
‘m 14 112 Washington st. 


NEW. FRENCH BOOKS.—Babel; Publication de la 
Societe des gens de lettres; De la Bienfaisance Publique 
we Degerando; Voyages en Corse, a Vile d’Eltbe et en 
ardaigne, par M. 
Itahen et Italien-Francais, par Barberi, &e  &c. 
This day received at TICKNOR’S m7 
NEW BOOK.—Charles Elwood: or the Infidel 
Converted. By O. A. Brownson. 
This day published, and for sale oy 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washi street. 
Also, nec, Centennial Address, at Wilton, N. H. 
m 

















OMES wo -—By Wm H. Furness, Pas- 

tor of the First Congregational Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia, For sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court 
street. mil4 


HEAP EDITION OF CUSHING’S LIFE OF 

HARRISON, with a Likeness, and Judge Burnett’s 

Letter, printed in a neat 18mo style. Supplied at $35 
per thousand copies. Orders should be addressed to 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

121 Washington street. 
They can also supply an edition in which the Likeness 
and Letter are omitted, at $20 per thousand. m 14 - 


PROF. BECKWITH’S FAMILY SCHOOL, 
WEST |NEWTON, MASS. 
‘ig Rev. G. C. Becxwirta will open, on the 2nd 
W ednesday in May, bis Famity ScHoot, designed 
to receive boys over six years of age, and not merely in- 
stract them in all the branches preparatory to business or 
college, but superintend with parental care the formation 
of their entire character, intellectual, moral and social. 
The number is not to exceed twenty; and to them all he 
will, as far as possible, act the part of a parent. The 
location, eight miles from Boston on the Worcester Rail- 
road, and accessible almost every hour of the day durin 
the warm season, is in point of health, pleasantness, aa 
freedom from bad influences, one of the most eligible in 
New England. 

TrERMS.—For tuition, board, washing, fuel and lights, 
$160 a year, in quarterly payments. Only two terms, 
commencing permanently on the first Monday in May and 
November. 

{> Further particulars, together with very ample 
testimonials from the best sources, may be had on applica- 
tion to the Principal, and Cirenlars at No. 9 Cornhill. 

ReFERENCES.—Hon, William Jackson, Seth Davis, 
Esq., Profs. Ripley and Hackett, Newton; Hon. J. 
Greenleaf, and H. Ware, Jr., D. D., Cambridge; Wiil- 
liam Jenks, D. D., Rev. H. Winslow, D. B. Tower, 
Principal Elliot School, S. - Barrett, Principal Adams 
School, and George W. Bond, Boston. m 4 


NEW CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
G. ALEXANDER BREWER, 

of the late firm of Fowle & Brewer. 
| Fierce relinquished his old stand on Washington 
street, has taken Store No. 31 Tremont Row, oppo- 
site the Savings Bank, where he is now opening a com- 
plete assortment of Goods usually kept in Carpet stores in 
this city. Among which are Brussels Carpeting, of the la- 
test style of patterns and colors; three ply Carpetings; 
Damask Venetians and superfine and fine Ingrain Carpet- 
ings; Stair Carpetings; plain ‘and figured Bockings; 
Hearth Rugs; plaid and white Swaw Mattings; elegant 
ae Floor Cloths, of various widths; English wool 
ats; Coir and Manilla do; &c %&c.—all of which will 

be sold at low prices. 

Purchasers are invited to call and examine the above 
Stock. isim m 14 
I bg y RUBBER WARE HOUSE.—JAMES DY- 

ER, No 82 Washington Street, Boston, (near the Post 
Office) manufactures and offers at wholesale and retail, im- 
proved India Rubber Goods, Sewed and Cemented, viz:— 

Life Preservers—Life Boats and Swimming Belts, Sub- 
marine Dresses, Baptismal Pantaloons, .Sportsmens’ 
Long Boots, Surtouts and Pea Coats, Frock and Monkey 
Jackets, Long Leggings, Capes with Sleeves, Mittens, 
Navy Capes, Gun Cases, Game Bags, Ladies and Misses 
Aprons, Air Beds, Air Pillows, Air Cushions, Hydrosta- 
tic Beds, Water Bottles, Bathing Tubs, Boots and Shoes, 
Spanish Ponchas, Machine Banding, Gas Bags, Ridin 
and Money Belts, Water Proof Hose Covers, Prepare 
India Rubber Cloth for Rheumatism, Brick-makers’ 
Aprons, Travelling Bags, Pantaloon Straps, Carriage 
Oloth, Patent Leather and Cloth, Oiled Silk, Ginghams 
and Cottons, India Rubber Russia Riding Belt, much 
used for rheumatic complaints, pains in the side, chest, 
and breast. 

{i To the Public. These Goods have been used for 
the above purposes,—to a considerable extent—and the 
manufacturer feels a pride in saying, that, no instance of 
dissatisfaction has come to his knowledge, but on the con- 
trary, Gentlemen have amply tested the quality of the 
goods, and find they give entire satisfaction. 

India Rabber Gum or Scrap Rubber, bought and sold 
by the quantity. march 15 


UINCY FAMILY SCHOOL.—This school is sit- 

uated in the beautiful and pleasant town of Quincy, 

only eight miles from Boston. The access to the place is 

very easy, as there are several stages running daily to, and 
from, the city. 

The design of the school is to prepare youth for College 
or business. The number is limited to twenty, and they 
are composed of both sexes. The Instructor would pre- 
fer to have those pupils who are to remain with hima 
considerable length of time, about the age of eight or ten 
years when they commence, as he believes those ages the 
most favorable to the formation of correct, moral, physi- 
cal and intellectual habits. 

There are four terms in a year, each consisting of eleven 














weeks: but pupils are received at any time, and charged, . 


proportionally, for the time they remain. They are en- 
titled to a home, if they please to remain, during the 
whole year without any additional change. The spring 
term will commence the 16th of March. 

The terms are $50, a quarter, and payment will be ex- 
pected in advance for at least one quarter. There are no 
additional charges, but all necessary items, such as board, 
tuition, washing, mending, fuel, lights, §c., are included 
in the usual charge. 

The government of the school is moral suasion, rather 
than physical force. The Instructor, with a female assis- 
tant, devotes his whole attention to the school. 

W. M. CORNELL, Principal. 


REFERENCE. 
Revs. Hubbard Wiuslow, JosephS. Clarke, Amos A. 
Phelps, Boston. 
Rev. John Codman, D. D., Dorchester. 
Rev. R. S. Stearns, D. D., Braintree. 
Revs. Peter Whitney, Wm. P. Lunt, Calvin Wolcot, 
and Ebenezer Woodward, M. D., Quincy. 


* 


The Quincy Pajriot speaking of this school says, 

‘Every thing connected with this Seminary is under 
the most efficient organization, and conducted in the most 
pleasant and healthful manner. There are few places, if 
any, to which parents can send their children with better 
prospeets of improvement in learning and etiquette, and 
si ri Si security fur their morals, than to this family 
school.’ 

The Boston Recorder says, 

‘We regard Mr Cornell’s qualification to instruct the 
youthful mind as undoubted. We request attention to the 
advertisement of this school, from those parents who wish 
to place their children where they may enjoy the combined 
advantages of faithful, moral and intellectual instruction, 
and kind, parental supervision. We have confidence that 
they will not be disappointed in regard to the salutary in- 
poco, exerted upon them by their instructor and his 
family.’ 

The American Traveller says, 

‘ We have heretofore spoken in very favorable terms of 
this school, and we would still most cheerfully recommend 
it to the public as well worthy of their patronage.” m7 

PURE SPERM OIL. , 

E T. HASTINGS & Co., 101 Sete street, have con- 

stantly for sale Winter, Fall and Spring strained 

Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil cannisters 
of various sizes. : 

Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 

jan 13 ist 

FAMILY a wires en ee 

HE Subscribers would inform their friends a 
Public, that they have added to their Oil and Candle 
Establishment, 109 State Street, a caer Deparment, for 
r of supplying families with pure maceti 
Ol hich they wall camels in all cases to burn freely, and 
without crusting the wick. Aod they will send it to all 
parts of the city free of expense. 

jan 11 
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For the Register and Observer. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY A CONVERSATION WITH MRS 
S..++) OF DUXBURY. 
I would die young—ere blight 

Has gathered on my years, 

Or sorrow’s cold and sheeplene night, 


Has turned all hope to tears. 
" : . err: Grenville Mellen. 


Yes, yes! *t were sweet indeed to die, 

With life’s young flowers in verdant bloom, 
Ere yet one cloud has dimmed the eye, 

Or sorrow pointed to the tomb: 
To die ere hope is rudely crushed, 

Or joy’s bright stream has ceased to flow ; 
Ere yet one soft-voiced chord is hushed, 

Or love’s warm fires have lost their glow. 


°*T were sweet to die in sunny hours, 
While summer gales around us blow; 
Ere yet the Autumn tempest lowers, 
Or woods their withered foliage strow ; 
To bow to earth the guiltless head, 
While songs and dews the spirit lave; © 
While friendship’s light is round us shed, 
Like sunset on the refluent wave. 


I turn me to the buried throngs, 
The cherished of departed years, 
The young amid their festal songs, 
The aged with their doubts and fears; 
And from that realm of gathered love, 
One gentle answer murmurs low ; 
*°T is sweet to haste to joys above, 
From dreams of Paradise below.’ 


*T were sweet within our homes to die; 
To sink ’mid childhood’s scenes to rest; 
To breathe expiring nature’s sigh, 
In peace upon a mother’s breast ; 
To sleep within our native shades, 
Fanned by the forest breezes’ play, 
Where music from the sun-bright glades 
Steals on the winds that o’er us stray. 


But yet, what heeds the parting soul 
Where rests its cold deserted clay? 

Be it where ocean’s billows roll, 
Or in some far-off isle away! 

We know there is but one bright land 
Where sainted enes the angels greet; 

We know they form one seraph band, 
Where bearts in changeless glory meet. 


—I heard a mother’s deep-drawn sigh, 
Breathed o’er the records of her child; — 

No dark despair was in her eye, 
In her sweet voice no anguish wild; 

She knew earth’s chains were all too frail, 
That spirit from its home to keep. 

_ Why did that trembling lip grow pale? 

—Alas, his grave was in the deep. 


She knew not when death’s heavy shade 
Stole o’er that bright and thought-wreathed eye; 
She knew not when that form was laid 
Upon its humble couch to die; 
She knew not when that gentle tone, 
Soft as from heaven’s own harp it came, 
Lowly as infant’s faintest moan, 
Breathed forth a mother’s hallowed name. 


What though upon his dying ear, 
No echoing footsteps gently fell? 
What though affection’s burning tear, 
No more upon his cheek could dwell? 
Think you that to bis joyous rest 
That sainted spirit passed alone? 
Think you from mansions of the blest 
No guiding light around him shone? 


Hark! from the land of deathless hours, 
Voices of blessed promise come; 

* He lives in God’s own love-lit bowers, 
On Jesus’ breast his lasting home.’ 

* Yes, yes!.’t is sweet indeed to die, 

With life’s young flowers in verdant bloom, 

Ere yet one cloud has dimmed the eye, 
Or sorrow pointed to the tomb. L. B. T. 





For the Register and Observer. 
THE VILLAGE BELL. 

The village bell—its merry ringing peal 

Broke on my slumbers with a sound how gay, 
When first my youthful heart was made to feel 

The transports of our nation’s holiday. 
The cannon’s roar, the drum, the bugle shrill, 

Called from my lips a bursting shout of glee— 
The scene seemed every sense of joy to fill— 

But ah! how soon these youthful pleasures flee! 


Again that bell awoke my slumbering eye, 
But not again my childhood’s mirth to raise, 
. It woke me to a thrilling midnight cry! 
It woke me to behold my dwelling blaze! 
I had been laboring on at Mammon’s shrine 
Through days and nights of weary, wasting toil; 
But all that yesterday I could call mine 
Now lay one blackened heap—the red flame’s spoil. 


Years passed, and then again that deep-toned bell 
Gave forth a solemn voice that spoke to me, 
As ne’er before; it was my first-born’s knell 
That filled my bleeding heart with agony. 
The merry peal that stirred my youthful glee— 
The hurried clang that spoke my wealth’s decay— 
Oh, what to this dread sound were they to me, 
When my loved boy in death before me lay? 
_ * * * 
That soft inviting voice—the Sabbath bell! 
It calls me, in a tone as music sweet, 
To those blessed courts my spirit loves so well, 
Where mourning, erring man his God may meet. 
Old age has come, yet not in childhood’s morn 
Did e’er my bosom know so sweet a peace, 
As this which whisfers, ‘ soon on thee sha!l dawn 
Heaven’s lasting bliss; soon all thy sorrows cease.’ 


And now I bless the kind afflicting hand, 
That bade me place my treasure in the skies, 
That bade me seek that holier, happier land, 
Where soon my wearied spirit trusts to rise. 
For me life’s joys and sorrows all are past, 
In Heaven alone is placed my hope, my trust, 
There, there are joys which evermore shall last, 
When earthly things have crumbled into dust. 
* * * * * - 


For me once more the village bell shall toll, 
Yet wake no answering echo in my breast, 
Shall tell that, fled from earth, my wearied soul 
Has found from earthly cares a welcome rest! 
THEOSCO, 
TS 
TASTE REFINED BY PENEVOLENCE, 


1 %.: © 9.» Pee tee man, 


Who, in this spirit, communes with the forms 

Of Nature, who with understanding heart 

Doth kaow and love such objects as excite 

No morbid passions, no disquietude, 

No vengeance, and no hatred, needs must feel 

The joy of that pure principle of love 

So deeply, that unsatisfied with aught 

Less pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 

But seek for objects of a kindred love 

In fellow-natures, and a kindred joy. 

Accordingly, he by degrees perceives 

His feelings of aversion softened down, 

A holy tenderness pervade his frame. 
Wordsworth. 











[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) 
HEBREW MARRIAGES. os 

An article on this subject having, by its pe- 
culiarity, attracted the attention of the writer, 
he has spared no trouble to collect the following 
information, with the hope it will gratify the | 
curiosity of its readers, He begs leave to re- 
mark, that it must not be taken as a disserta- 
tion, but merely as a statement of facts. Ma- 
jor Noah of the Evening Star at New York, 
is requested to avail himself of this opportunity 
to satisfy his correspondent Thyrza. 

1. The Hebrews marry very young. The 
age thatthe Rabdins prescribe to mens eighs 
teen years. Any man that is not married at 
that age, sins against the precept that Gea 
gave to the first men, saying unto them; ‘ Be 
fruitful and multiply.’ They can marry before 
that age, but are not permitted to pass It with- 
out taking a wife. As for the girls they are 
engaged very early ; but generally the marriage 
does not take place but when they are of, what 
they call, the ‘ age of puberty,’ which is twelve 
years and one day. ; 

2. It is easy to understand thereby, why sin- 
gle life was disgraceful in Israel ; and the great- 
est insult that could be made to a man was to 
reproach him that ‘he did not build up the 
house of his fathers, and did not revive their 
name in Israel.’ Thence came the tears of Jep- 
tha’s daughter. Thence the threats of the 
Lord in Isaiah, (ch. iv. ver. 1.) who says that the 
time will come when men will be so scarce in 
Israel, that ‘seven women shall take hold of 
one man saying, We will eat our own bread 
and wear our own apparel; only let us be cal- 
led by thy name to take away our reproach.’ 

8. The custom was that the young man 
should buy his wife, and before the engagement, 
it was agreed among the conditions of the mar- 
riage, what should be the dowry that the hus- 


served. The husband helped his wife to @ 
small piece of the pullet, and the rest was taken 
by the parents with great avidity and laughter, 
one trying to get more than the other, and at 
last the egg was thrown to one another’s face 
with much merriment. After the repast, the 
most honorable of the company took the bride- 
groom’s hand and immediately the others join- 
ed anddamced. The same was done with the 
bride. ; 


groom was given a ‘ paranymph,’ whom Christ 
calls ‘ the friend of the bridegroom.’ 
ch. 3. v. 19.) Besides this there were a number 
of young men who accompanied him during the 
wedding; and there were as many young wom- 
en for the bride. 
groom’ are well noticed in the history of Sam- 


other parts of the Song of Solomon. 
bins say that formerly it was the custom in 





band should give to his wife, and what the pres- 
ents to her father and brothers. We see that} 
clearly in the history of Israel. He agrees at! 


first to serve Laban seven years for his daugh- | joy, songs, love, friendship, peace, conmubial 
ter Rachel. Then instead of Rachel, they give | tenderness, &c. &c.’ 


him Leah, and Laban obliges him, by a new 
contract, to serve seven years more for Rachel. 
Saul sold his daughter Michal to David. She- 
chem begging Dinah for his wife (Genesis, ch. 


24,v. 11,) says to her father; ‘Let me find! perance Herald in his last paper gives the fol- 
grace in your eyes, and what ye shall say unto | 


me I will give—ask me ever so much dowry | 
and gift; and I will give according as ye shall | 
say; but give me the damsel to wife.’ Hosea | 
bought his wife for ‘ fifteen pieces of silver’ and | 
an homer and half of barley. (Hos. ch. J, v. | 
oo. 

4. It appears that engagements usually preced- 
ed marriages of six or twelve months. Yet this 
was not universal, because we see that the young 
Tobiah having asked Sarah for his wife, the 
marriage was concluded and celebrated immedi- 
ately. The Rabbins say something which is 
not very probable, that a father had no power 
to give or refuse his daughter after her age of 
puberty. The contrary appears in the scriptures, 
where the father always disposes of his daugh- 
ters without any opposition, as Rebecca, and 
Sarah, wife of Tobiah, who undoubtedly were 
more than twelve years old when married; and 
Thamer who could not marry without the con- | 
sent of her father-in-law. 

5. Engagements were made either in writ-| 
ing, or by a piece of silver given to the girl, or 
by the cohabitation of the two parties. This is | 
the form of the written act on such occasions: | 
‘Such a day, of such a month, of such a year, | 
N, son of N, has said to N, daughter of N: Be) 
my wife according to the rite of Moses and the 
Israelites, and I will give you for dowry of your 
virginity, the sum of two hundred zazins, which | 
is ordered by the law. And the said N, has | 
consented to be his consort under these condi- | 
tions, &c. &c. witnesses N, N, N, &c.’ The’ 
promise by a piece of silver, was made in pres- | 
ence of witnesses, and the young man said to 
his intended: Receive this silver for pledge 
that you will become my wife. 

6. (The form of a contract of marriage was | 
published in the D. A. of the 11th.) 

7. When the parties were agreed on the! 
mariage and the conditions, they chose a day’ 
to celebrate the wedding.. The modern Jews | 
have the custom of choosing Wednesday or | 
Friday, if it is a maid, anda Thursday, ifa wid- | 
ow. In consulting several authors who wrote | 
on this subject, we find some difference between | 
them, and it appears that the usage is not the | 
same every where. Onthe day of the wed-| 
ding the bride is dressed in all that is richest | 
and neatest. The ceremony takes place in the 
open air, either in a yard or in a garden. The 
bride wears a black veil before her face in mem- | 
ory of Rebecca who covered herself with a veil | 
when she perceived Isaac her husband. (Genes. 
ch. 24, v. 65,) and the bridegroom also wears 
a short veil in memory of the ruin of the temple 
and of Jerusalem. Over their head is placed 
a ‘taled,’ which is a square veil, because of 
what is said in the history of Ruth, ‘Spread 
thy skirt over thine handmaid for thou art my 
nearest kinsman,’ (Ruth ch. 3. v. 9,) and of 
these words of Ezekiel when the Lord speaking 
to the race of Israel, which he represents as a 
spouse, says: ‘ When I passed by thee and look- 
ed upon thee, thy time was the time of love; and 
I spread my skirts over thee, and covered thy 
nakedness. (Ezekel ch. 16, v. 8.) Then the 
Rabbin of the place, or the nearest kinsman 
takes a vase full of wine and after saying a 
prayer gives it to the couple to taste it. After 
which the bridegroom places a ring on the 
bride’s finger before two witnesses, and says to 
her:—By this ring you are my wife according 
to the rite of Moses and of Israel. This cere- 
mony over, thearticles of marriage are read, 
and the bridegroom delivers it into the hands of 
the bride’s parents. Then, wine is brought 
once more in a glass, and after singing six 
prayers the couple taste of it again, and the re- 
maining is poured on the ground in sign of joy. 
The bridegroom after that takes the glass and 
breaks it into pieces, in memory of the dessola- 
tion of the temple of Jerusalem. The Jews of 
our day have a custom to throw on the couple, 
especially on the bride, handfuls of wheat, sing- 
ing: ‘Be fruitful and multiply.’ Another 
singular custom is that when the bride meets the 
bridegroom on the wedding day and she walks 
three times round him, according to this word 
of Jeremiah: Femina circumdabit virum. ‘A 
woman shall compassa man.’ (Jerem. ch. 
31, v. 22.) But this practice seems ridiculous, 
and its application to the passage of Jeremiah 
still more so. 

8. Buxtorf who has written minutely on this 
subject, says that after the ceremony of the wed- 
ding was over, the couple and their kinsmen 
went to table, where the bridegroom sung a 
pslam, the most melodiously he could, after 
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‘he wasa child, he went to Sunday School for 








which, a boiled pullet and a raw egg were 





9. We see in the Gospel, that to the bride- 
(St. John, 


The ‘friends of the bride- 


son, (Judges ch. 14, v. 1],) and in the song of 
Solomon ; and the ‘ friends of the bride’ in some 
The Rab- 


Judea to give two ‘paranymphs’ to the new 
couple, who were continually by their side, and 
passed even the night in their room, 

10. When the husband conducted his wife 
to his house (that is seven days after the wed- 
ding) the ‘friends of the bride’ accompanied 
her singing songs of joy. This was generally 
performed with great splendor and during the 
night. 

11. Though married, the young woman was 
not called a wife before she entered the nuptial 
chamber. This was done with much cefemony, 
and the singing of a prayer like this: ‘ Glory 
to thee, O Lord, our God, King of the world, 
who hast created all things for thy glory. 
We praise thee, O Lord, that hast cre- 
ated man in thy image and resemblance, 
and hast prepared him a mate of the same 
nature for ever.—Glory to thee, O Lord, that 
rejoicest Sion in the multitude of her children. 
Bless this couple with joy, as thou hast blessed 
the first man and woman in the paradise of 
Eden. Praised be thy name, O Lord, our God, 
that spreadest pleasure over the husband and 
his wife; and that thou hast created for them 
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THE MURDERER’S CELL. 
The editor of the Missouri and Illinois Tem- 


lowing interesting sketch of a visit to Buehanan 
who was hanged in St. Louis on the dd in- 
stant. 


We were met at the entrance by a good look- 
ing man, of some three or four and thirty, at- 
tired in the garb, and having the deportment 
of a gentleman. He set a chair; and asked us 
to be seated. He drew a chair for himself and 
sat down by our side. As we surveyed his 
features, and discovered not the least expression 
of savage malignity, but on the contrary, what | 
we considered the fair index of benevolence and 
kindness,—we could not but exclaim, ‘Is this 
the man that on Friday next is to expiate the 
guilt of murder, upon the gallows? He ap- | 
peared dejected in view of his awful condition, 
but was communicative. 

In answer to our inquiries he stated that he 
was thirty years old, was a native of Princeton, | 
New Jersey, where he was brought up. When 


several years and had faithful Teachers. He 
lived in the family of Judge Bayard, whet they 
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worshiped God daily—morning and evening. 
The ladies of the family would instruct him on | 
Sundays out of the Bible. His mother was a! 
Godly woman, is still living an aged and deep- | 
ly afflicted widow. He has not seen her for | 
three years. He showed us letters he had re- | 
ceived from her since he had been imprisoned. | 
The following sentence occurred in one of them. | 

‘What! O my son, could have taken pos-| 
session of you. You were always a good and, 
kind child to me, and never had the bad habit | 
of drinking. Iam afraid you have fallen into} 
bad ways since you have left Princeton. I have | 
seen so little of you of late years, that it may be 
you drink. I can account for this dreadful | 
business in no other way.’ She also mention- | 
ed the fact that a younger son had become in- | 
sane, since his brother’s melancholy fate had | 
been decided. ; 

The prisoner was brought up to the trade of 
hat making. It injured his health and he was! 
advised by a physician to engage in some light | 
occupation. ‘I accordingly, said he, engaged | 
as Bar-keeper, in Philadelphia. Until this time, | 
—nine years ago, when | was twenty-five years 
old, I hardly knew what liquor was. And for 
three or four years after I commenced business, | 
Iseldom tasted any liquor. It is about five | 
years since I began to drink a little. It grew! 
upon me, until within the last year or two I) 
have kept stimulated most of the time, though 
I was never what you may say drunk more than | 
once or twice in my life. I took care not to! 
drink so much as to show it. My conscience | 
often checked me while in the business. Until | 
I got into the habit of drinking myself, I never | 
would sell liquor to a man when he was intox- 
icated; and whenever I could get a chance, I 
would go to church, but this was seldom, as my 
business required my attention at home almost 
constantly.’ 

In April, 1838, he came to St. Loviis with 
Fisher, the keeper of the ‘Old Dominion.’ For 
some time he was steward at the race grounds, 
till that was broke up. He then spent several 
months in Illinois—was head steward fora 
company carrying on the public works in Coles 
county. Last spring, Fisher wrote to him to 
return and keep bar for him. He returned on 
the 15thof June, and kept bar till the 28th of 
July,—the day he murdered Brown. They had 
been on good terms. He had nothing against 
Brown, and did not know that Brown had any 
thing against him. ‘It was Sunday. ‘There 
was more drinking on that day than any other. 
It was generally our Lest day. There were six 
or seven boarders, all but one had been drink- 
ing, and were so much intoxicated that when 
they came to testify they did not know much 
about it. Brown had had two  fights—one be- 
low and the other above stairs.’ Prisoner had 
parted him from his antagonist both times. 
He was not in the habit of carrying pistols, but 
during the fracas, he had picked up the pistols 
and put them in his pocket, for fear that mischief 
might be done withthem. Brown was angry 
with prisoner because he had interfered, come 
up to the counter, and drew a knife from his 
pocket and swore he would kill bim. Prisoner 
instantly drew a pistol from his pocket and shot 
him. 

‘I was intoxicated,’ said he, ‘ but not drunk. 
If I had’nt been intoxicated, and engaged in that 
business, I would never have been here. Since 
I have been a bar-keeper, I have often had seri- 


ous reflections, and was afraid 1 should lose my| 





soul. I never attempted to pray, because I 


“knew it would be making a mock of it, till I in o 
could give up selling and drinking. “No man' oth 


can be religious to be in that business, because 
he knows he is injuring his fellow men as well, 
as himself. I knew all the time I was about it 
that I was injuring my fellow men and making 
their famlies miserable. O! I have seen enough 
of that in my time. I have often hud bad feel- 
ings when I saw men to whom I sold, going 
home to their families. 
would soon pass away. From my personal in- 
tercourse with liquor sellors, I am satisfied they 
all know their business does nobody any good, 
but produces only mischief and misery. But 
all they care about is the money they get, and 
they generally have so little principle if it was’nt 
for fear of the law, I don’t see why they would’nt 
steal money just as soon as mke it in that 
way. It would not do poeple more hurt. 
Mother often wanted me to leave off svlling 
liquor, and follow my trade. As I am soon to 
die, I am anxious to do all I can for those I 
leave behind. And I should like to warn all 
liquor sellors against the influence of their busi- 


ness; and I j,ope my example may be a warn- hood. . 
| We the subscribers approve of Dr J. B. Brown’s plan 


ing to them. {would warn all young men 
against drinking. From what I have seen and 
experienced during the last nine years, I am 
convinced that no man can sip a little occasion- 
ally without becoming a drunkard. I have 
seen a great many respectable men being in 
this way, and not stop till they had ruined 
their fortunes, and their health, and lost their 
lives. Ihave seen a great many families in 
comfortable circumstances, reduced to poverty, 
and perfect wretchedness by my business, and 
now I deeply regret that I have in any degree 
contributed to it. There is no safety any 
where but in letting liquor alone entirely. When 
I lived with Esq. Bayard, I lived happy in 
those days. O! if I had but attended to the 


fait’ ful instructions I received while in’ that | 


godly family, and in the Sabbath School, 
I might have been a respectable and useful man, 
and a comfort to my aged mother in her declin- 
ing years.’ : 

The expressions were written down as he 
uttered them, and read over to him one by one, 
and he told us they were correct. 

He mentioned a fact which shows the influ- 


ence of this business, in blunting every sensi- | 


bility of our nature. Since he has been con- 
fined, not a single one of the 275 rum-sellers in 
St. Louis has ever come near him or offered to 
do any thing for him. Not even Fisher him- 
self, his employer, has visited him but_ once, 
and that was on his own business! Further, 
Buchanan’s Counsel told us, that Fisher refused 
to pay the postage of a ‘etter from his mother to 
him—addressed to his (Fisher’s) care; and this 
too, notwithstanding he had testified under oath 
at the trial, that the prisoner had been, ever 
since he knew him, a man of perfectly unex- 
ceptionable character! Prisoner’s counsel paid 
the postage himself. 


y 





DULL BOYs. 

We are not to conclude that those who are at 
first exceedingly dull, will never make great 
proficiency in learning. The examples are nu- 


merous of persons who Were unpromising in| 


childhood, but were distinguished in manhood 
for their great acquirements. 

Adam Clarke, D. D., was taught the alpha- 
bet witli: great difficulty. He was ofter. chas- 
tised for his dulness; it was seriously feared 
by his parents that he would never learn: he 
was eight years before he could spell words of 
three letters. He was distinguished for nothing 
but rolling large stones. At the age of eight, 
he was placed under a new teacher, who by the 
kindness of his manner, and by suitable encour- 
agement, aroused the slumbering energies of 
his mind and elicited a desire for improvement. 
It is well known that he became even more 
distinguished for his various and extensive ac- 
quire » ents, than he had ever been before for 
rolling stones. 

Isaac Barrow, D. D., for two or three years 
after he commenced going to school, was dis- 
tinguished only for quarrelling, and rude sj; orts. 
This seemed to be his ruling passion. His 
father considered his prospects for usefulness 
or respecabilily so dark, that he often said, 
if either child was to die, he hoped it would be 
Isaac. 
of his father’s family, and an honor to his 
country. 
ty College, at which time the king said, ‘ he 
had gived the office to the best scholar in Eng- 
land.’ 

The Rev. Thomas Halyburton, formerly 
Professor of Divinity at St. Andrews, had, until 
he was twelve years old, a great aversion to 
earning. I might mention many other exam- 
ples to illustrate the same truth.—Dauvis’ Teach- 
er. 


CHINESE PERSEVERANCE. 

Among the Chinese, eminent learning is at- 
tained only by great application and perseve- 
rance. The first years at school are spent in 
committing the canonical books to memory ; an- 
other six years are required to supply the stu- 
dents with phrases for a good style; and an ad- 
ditional number of years spent in incessant toil 
are needed to insure success. Long before the 
lreak of day, the Chinese student may be heard 
chanting the sacred books, and till late at night 
the same task is continued. Of one man it is 
related he tied his hair to a beam of the house, 








But Isaac afterwards became the pride | 


He was appointed master of Trini-| 













er to prevent his nodding to sleep. An- 
» More resolute, was in the habit of driving 


|an.awl into his thigh, when inclined to slum- 


ber. One poor lad suspended his book to the 
horns of his buffalo, that he might learn while 
following the plough ; and another bored a hole 
in the wainscot of his cottage, that he might 
steal a glimpse of his neighbor’s light. They 
tell of one who feared that the task assigned 


But these feelings him was too hard, gave up his book in des, air, 


and was returning to a. manual employment, 
when he saw an old woman rubbing a crow bar 
on a stone; he asked her the reason; she te- 


plied that she was just in want of a needle, and 
thought she would rub down the crow bar till 


she got it small enough. The patience of the 
aged female provoked him to make another at- 


tempt, and he succeeded in attaining to the 
rank of eminency in the empire.—Medhurst on 


the State and Prospects of China. 











Orr. INFIRMARY ,—for the Treatment 
of Spinal Distortions, Club-Feet, ete. At 65 Bel- 
knap Street, Boston. Patients from a distance can be 
accommodated with board in the immediate neighbor- 
JOHN B. BROWN, M. D. Surgeon. 


‘ofan Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal Affections, 
Club-Feet, nd, other Distortions of the human body, and 
will aid him by our advice whenever ealled upen. 

| - John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynolds, 

Joo. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John Jeffries, John 

Homans, M. S. Perry, W. Chamning, George C. 

Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Epoch Hale, W. Strong, 

George Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, Geor, Ww. 

} Otis Jr., “Winslow Lewis, Jr., J. 

Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, George 

Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith. 

The above Institution has now been in operation over 
two years. During this time, a large number of Invalids 
have been admitted, who were suffering under almost ev. 
ery kind of phisical deformity, particularly curvatures of. 
the Spine andClub- Feet, of all variety and degree. 

| ‘Lhe plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in conform- 

ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in prac- 

tice, have been found so successful in the tho- 

ie Lnstitutions of Europe. With what success it has 

ven attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city. 

} Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly 


| TL YOOKER’S WORKS.—The works of that Learned 
and Judicious Divine, Mr Richard Hooker: withan 
account of his Life and Death, by Isaac Walton. A new 
| edition, with additions: arranged by the Rev. John Ke- 
ble, M. A, 4vols 8vo. Oxford. 
For sale by 
CHAS. C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
m 7 112 Washington st. 
IBDIN’S LITERARY REMINISCENCES.—— 
i Reminiscences of a Literary Life; by the Rev.Thos. 
} Frognall Dibdin,.D. D. 2 vols 8vo. London. 











CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 
m7 112 Washington st. 


} ATEW BOOKS.—Mosheim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical 
History—a new and literal translation: by James 
) Murdock, D. D., 3 vols. 
| _ Family Library, No’s 94-5—Pursuit of Knowledge un- 
der Difficulties. 
| A Word to Women, and other Gatherings: by Caroline 
Fry, 1 vol. 

Also—F resh supplies of Dunglison’s New Remedies, 8 vo 
' Memoir of Mrs. Hemans: by her Sister, Mra Hughes. 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh, with illustrations, 8vo. 
James’s Book of the Passions, do, 8vo. 
Picciola: by M. D. Saintine, do. &c &e. 
This day received at TICKNOR’S, m7 


HE FLOWER GARDEN, containing directions for 
the cultivation of all flower gardens, with beautiful 
| colored engravings. 
| The Green House, Hot and Stove, including 
lists, of the most beautiful species of exotic flowering plants 
, directions for their euitivation, by Charles McIntosh, 
» a ae 
The Orchard, including the management of wall and 
standard fruit, trees and the forcing pit, with selected lists 
| and synonymes of the most choice varieties, by Charles 


| For sale at TICKNOR’S. m7 


§ be ow LACING, Being No. 9 of Dr Alcott’s Health 
Tracts.—Contents : 
ber of muscles concerned.—Its natural shape illustrated.— 
Distortions of the chest. Illustration.—Effect of tight 
lacing on the blood. —Effects on the whole system.—In- 
jury to the spine. Facts.—Disease from compressiag the | 
chest.—Injury to the heart and stomach.—Laws of sym- 
pathy.—Origin of female complaints.—Opinion of Euro- 
pean physicians.—Sympathetic effects on the bones, mus- 
cles, skin, &c¢.—Distortion of the whole ps Wl ef- 
fect on the gait.—Ejffects on the completion.—Eruptions 
, on the skian Foul Heath. Modefete Cvacia of the chent. 
—Can any thing be done —What can be done.—Diffu- 
sion of light.—Periodicals for this purpose.—Setting a 
good example.—Duty of dress-makers.—Duty of mothers, 
teachers, physicians and ministers.—Epitaph on the last 
| of the human race. 

Price 8 cents. Liberal discount by the quantity. This 
‘day published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 Cornhill, Boston, 
and 126 Fulton Street, New York. ie feb 29. 
'HIERCE’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. — 

Pierce’s Algebra, to which are added experimental 

Equations and Logarithms 

Pieree’s Elementary Treatise on Plane and Solid Geome- 
} tr 

Shiels Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry, 
with its applications to Heights and Distances, Na- 
vigation and Surveying 
_Pierce’s Elementary Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry 


The above are used in Harvard and other Colleges 
throughout the United States. Published : 

{8 JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
/ATEW TRACT, No. 151 —The Moral Power of 
{| LN Christ’s Character, by Rev. E. Peabody. 

| Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Agents 
A. U. A., 134 Washington street. feb 22 


1) CoAnaee EULOGY.—A Discourse occa- 
sioned by the Death of Dr Follen, by William E 
/ Channing, just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


a a Je 


) CQOUTH’S SERMONS.—Sermons preached upon sev- 
eral occasions, by Robert South, D.D. A new edi- 
tion, in seven vols, Svo. Imported and for sale b 
CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN 11 
Washington street. ' feb 29 
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AND LETTERS.—Edited by Rev. EzraS. Gan- 
nett. Contents of the number for March. 

The Truth the Comforter,a Sermon hy Rev. C. A, 
Bartol, preached after the destruction of the Lexington. 
—The Kingdom of Heaven.—Claims of the Bible on our 
) perusal.—An Incident at sea.—Memory.—The Poor 
| Shoemaker.—Sketches drawn from the New Testament 

—‘ There shall be no night there ’°—The Spirit of Christ 
—Were our Fathers persecutors more than wet—The 
building of Churches—Notices of Books—Intelligence. 

The Miscellany is published monthly, in numbers of 
sixty large octavo pages each, at three dollars per annum, 
by phen CROSBY & CO. 118 Washington Street. 
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SILK GOODS AND §$ 
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HAWL WAREHOUSE, - 
6 9.6 6.0 dawisindan 0.68 12m 





gE. F. NEWHALL, 


Has removed to the spacious rooms, 141 Washington street, opposite the Old South Church, 
And has received by recent arrivals from France and England, an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall and Winter 


Goods, consisting of— 
Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new designs, 


blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass green grounds; with plain and filled centres, o 


12 to $50 each. 


on black, blue, red, bird oP chrome fawn, drab, white, 
various sizes. Prices from 


English Cashmere and Victoria square Shawls, some bright and beautiful patterns, on fawn, drab, red, blue- 


black, white, harlequin and carpet grounds, Prices from 


10 to $20 each. 


Silk Cashmere and Ediaburgh Shawls, a beautiful assortment of new patterns, similar to the French Cashmeres. 


Prices from 5 to $15 each. 


Real Thibet Wool Long Shawls, very rich and heavy ends, with black, red, green and white centres, Prices 


from 30 to $50 each. 


Huguenot, Balzora, Moscow, Chebille, Highland Plaided, and other Weollen travelling Shawls, of large size 


and good styles. 


ndia Camel’s hair Shawls and Scarfs of various kinds——Plain black Shawls for Mourning. 
Merino long and square Shawls; of best quality, black, red and white; all wool borders, 
Plain Thibet Shawls, for Friends, of various sizes, mode colors and white; witha great variety of low priced 
Shawls, of different kinds. Muking altogether a very splendid assortment, which will be sold cheaper than at any 


previous season. 


Purchasers of Shawls, desirous of obtaining a choice article at a low price, are invited to call. 
SILK GOODS.—Super black and India Satins; blue black and rich colored Satins; Gros de Noble; Gros de 
Paris; Gros de Swiss; Gros de Naples; first rate eee double Pou de Sois, of high lustre, assorted light and dark 


shades; and other desirable styles of plain and corded 


ilks, in great variety 


of color. 


Rich figured Poy de Sois and Rep Silks, large and small figures, a beautiful assortment of colors; some entire 


new, figures and stripes. 
Blue-black figured and heay 


corded Silks, of superior quality. 


Rich plain jet and blue-black Silks, of all kinds and prices. ; 

Matteoni Lustrings—plain English Glassa Lustring of beautiful light colors for party dresses—rich heavy black 
double faced Silks—plaided Lustrings—Sinchaws—Satin Levantines—Sarsnets—with a large lot of low priced 
Silks, of various descriptions, making a very large as8ortment of staple and fancy Silk Goods, of prime qualities, 


which will be sold cheap. : 
Rich Chalie, Chalie de Laines, and Pondicherry 


Richest Mouselaine de Laines, embroidered, printed and plain—F tench 


, of new and beautiful styles, in great vari 


. 


mbroideries, lan Veils and Velvets 


—Woollen, Worsted and Silk materials, of every description, for Ladies’ Cloaks and Pelisses, and various other 


Goods of the best styles, 
‘offered. 


{The Proprietor of this establishment invites the attention of Purchasers to the splendid stock ef Goods sow 


epistf sep 14 


H. Lane, Edw. { 
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_ Report ofthe American Calnslen'acnn Babs 


. No. 133. The Future 


- George R. Noyes. 













TRACTS.—N o 781. 


LA A OA EON OO 







the proceedi: gs of the Anaual Meeti re < 
No. 182. Bury of P oting Christia fe Pad Spr 3: 

lation of Books. oa 6 rag sisi | aee 

> by William E. Chan- 5 

No. 184. Repentance the Ground. of Forgiveness, , 

Rev. Joseph Hutton, L. L. D, of London, “ 

Pe 386, me enki of the Father, a service of » 


Gratitude and Joy. By W. E, © : I 
No. 136. Reason and Revelation, By Rev. A. 4 
Livermore. o i ? 


No, 137. Fidelity in Duty, not accuracy in Beli ; 
iin of a Clea Coes Bs Lene sa ea 
No. 188. ‘The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. 3". 


No. 189. Truths joined by God not to be sundered by 


Man. By Samael { Osgoad od. ; 

No. 140. On the Atonement. By Edward B. Hall, 

No. 141. Unitarianism Vindicated ‘against the Charge ‘ 
of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker, _ 

No. 142, Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and Be- . 
lief and Unbelief. By Orville Dewey. 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the American . 
Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of the An. ». 
nual Meeting, May 29, 1889. ~ 2. 

No. 144. Mystery, Reason and Faith by E. Peabody, ° 

No. 145. Who was Jesus Christ, by George F. Sj. 
mons, 

No. 146. Jeaus Christ the Chief Corner Stone, by 

No. 147. How to Spend a day 

No. 148, Life and Character of 
by Alonzo Hill. 

The Tracts of the American Unitarian Association 
bound in twelve vols. can be had of the Publishers 
JAMES MUNROE &. CO. 134 Washington street, at 
the low price 75 cents per vol. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL > 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 
Refer to Sidney Willard, A B, Muzzey,J. T. B.. he 
ingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, les Ev... se 
A. Rice, Trustees of the School. , 
The Academical Year commences the second Mc x 
of September, and consists of four 
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warters, of ¢ tr 

weeks each, unless the annual Thashegiving divide le 
first and second quarter unequally. 
The first three Vacations are one week each ; the fc As 
five weeks. de 


Board &c. for a year, ; $150) Als to 
Peep es ae : Winter or Spring,50$ in 
i q * § Summer or Fall, 45) ady; 
Tuition in the Friniary, Middle and Classical depart- 
ment, $6, and $12, a 15 a quarter ; $20, $45 and 
$55 a year, in advance. 
Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 
Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. 
Merci taoght to all the School without additional 
charge. 
Any one branch other than-Music, $10 a quarter : 
Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 
The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern Lan- 
guages, and other branches, according to the wants of 
the school, are employed ; and competent Young Ladies 
assist in various branches. ; 
Miss Young, teacher of Music, and two assistant teach- 
eg vireoy Hee a darste remy Principal. a 
new house has just completed, mad 
for the accommodation of about 20 pupils. igi 
A few vacancies will be made in the family at the end 


of the present year. 
D. MACK, Principal. 
_ Cambridge, Aug, 10h, 1838. nd 
HAPEL HYMN BOOK.—Third edition of the 
_ Chapel Hymn Book, corrected and stereotyped, just 
published. 
This Hymn boek contains 437 hymns neatly printed on 
good paper, and in strong binding for 3] 1-4 ets. It was 
prepared for, and is now used in the Chapels for the min- 
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istry at large. Also in Vestry and social meetings. And f 
as it contains a number of hymns suitable for Sunday 7 
schools, it has also been adopted. in several of these su 


schools. Published and for sale by SIMPKINS, 21 ho 
Tremont Row. march 7 ap 


LICE BRADFORD, or Experimental Religion. Cc 


Second Edition. Published and for sale by S. G, 
SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. . feb 22 








EDITATIONS FOR THE AFFLICTED, SICK “a 

AND DYING.—This volume is extracted chiefly al 

from a work published at Edinburgh ana but little knowa th¢ 
here, entitled Farewellto Time, or Last Views of Life, _ 

and prospects of Immortality.’ E = 

Religious Consolations. . w 

Offering of é Ww 


ee ? ie. 

_ For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS at the Tremont Sta- | 1] 

tionary Rooms, 21 Tremon tRow. feb 15 es 
HE SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER.—Edited by | Je 2 
Rev. Ezra or Same: Complete in seven voil- Fe WE 





en 





feb 29 118 Washington st. 
Wer. CELEBRATION.—Published this day, ex 
an Address delivered at the Centennial Celebration ~~ oy 
in Wilton, N. H., by Epbraim Pea With an Ap-_* Sal 
pendix. BENJ.H. GREENE 124 Washington street. ' op 
march 7 - 
‘EW BOOKS,—For sale atBENJ, H.GREENE’S - 
124 Washington Street. ‘ 1D 
The Schvol Girl. in 
Miller on the Second Coming of Christ. ' in 
Miller Overthrown. ' 
The Boy’s Country Book. of 
The Boy’s Talisman. ae ' as 
American Juyenile Biography, containing, Ist. The ; tio 
Life of Columbus. 2nd. The Lives of Cortez and Piz- } 
zaro. This series is to be continued. the 


Furness’ Prayers. _ » & 

The Christian Layman, fire 

Bakewell’s Geology, new edition, alse a iew copies ] 

left of The Offering of Sympathy. A very appropriate 

Haak to put into the hands of mourners at this season. is 4 

pra 

NGLISH BOOKS .—Received by late arrivals from } ove 
London—viz: « fi. 

‘The Historical Antiquities of the Greeks, 2 vols. 8vo. ye: 

Bishop Marsh’s Lectures on the Bible, 2 vols. 8vo. com 

nat 

thi 





lamblichus on the Mysteries, 8vo. 
Bitter’s ten of Ancient Philosophy, $ vols. 8vo. 
Religion and Religious Education 8vo. 


Poole’s Testimony of St. Cyprian against Rome, 8vo. : be 
An Essay on the Proem to John’s Gospel, 8vo. : ove 
Yates’ Vindication of Unitarianism, 8vo. z, 

English School of Painting and Sculpture, 4 vols 12mo. i? 5 
Crabbe’s Life and Poems, 8 vols. 12mo. ,: fru: 
Wiffen’s Tasso, 2 vols. 12mo. - ‘B nol 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 8-vols. 8vo. : 
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Tenneman’s Manual of Philosophy, 8vo. 

Taylor’s Survey of German Poetry, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Sydney Smith’s Works, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Lectures at Christ Church, Liverpool, 8vo. 

Guizot’s History of the English Revolution, 2 vols. 8v0. - 
Kant’s Critick of Pure Reason, 8vo. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Milman’s Ed. 12 vols. 8vo. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works 6 vols 12mo. 

Caswell’s America and American Church, 12mo. 
Miller’s Rural Sketches, 12mo. 

Barlee’s Version of the Minor Prophets. ~ 

Shetley’s Poetical Works, 4 vols. 12m. 

Sctilegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature, 2 vols. 
Elements of Physiology, by Dr. Aitkin, 12mo. 

Sir W. Gell’s Rows and its Vicinity, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Low’s Practical Agriculture, 8vo. ; 

England under Seven Administrations, 8 vols. 12m0, 
Relique’s of Ancient Poetry, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Faustus Translated, by Dr Austin, 12mo. 

Domestic Economy, by Prof. Donovan, 2vols. 12mo. 
Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects, with a Glos- 
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owitt’s Rural Life in England, 2 vols. 12mo. i Pia 
Hunt’s Indicator and Companion, 2 vols, 15mo. - ‘e 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 2 yols. 8vo. a his 
Millman’s Life of Gibbon, Svo. “ ~ « the 
Goellerus Thucydides, 2 vols, 8vo. &c. &e. &c. ; th 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washing- | j 

ton Street. f 29 : tha 





THE MISSES HUNT. 
No. 32 Green street, nearly opposite the head of Leveret 
street, Boston, 
Pi paket for the extensive patronage they have 
received, would respectfally give notice to the Ladies, - 
that they still continue to Sinond: to their profession. 
Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 5. ly n9. 


CHURCH LAMPS, MMUNION WARE &c. 
rpne subscribers offer for sale at their Warehouse a ~ 
general assortment of -Church Lamps, consisting of 

Chandeliers of all sizes, Hanging Astral and Brackett. ~ 
Lamps for the Gallery, Wall or r, Bi and Pulpit Lamps, 

- Lamps of every description manofactured to order 
at short notice. Communion Services, of different sizes. 

Also, a complete assortment of House-furnishing arti- 
cles—Lamps, lye] oat Fe “tk Stay: 
Cutlery, &e, all of which wi sold on low terms, 
; ' HARRIS & STANWOOD, | 

n9 3m 29 Tremont Row, opp. Savings Bank. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
’ BY DAVID KEED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston.* 
Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advance. 




































To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
- five copies, sixth will be sent ; 
No su discontinued 


eretion of the publisher, until all 
All communications, as well as Revd : 

lating to the Christian Register, 

David Rep, Boston. 


